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HE fighting in Poland overshadows everything 
else. At the time of writing fortune is still 
fluctuating in what is, as far as Russia is con- 
cerned, the greatest and most important battle of the 
whole war. When these lines appear the final result, 
although it will not have been reached, may have been 
placed beyond reasonable doubt. In the meantime it 
should be noted that the Russians have, at any rate, this 
advantage, that if they win this battle it will be decisive 
whereas if they lose it it will not. For never again, in any 
event, will the Germans be able to bring against the 
Russian front forces as powerful as those which have been 
operating there this month. The Russians, on the other 
hand, will inevitably grow stronger, both in men and in 
munitions, as the months pass. If, therefore, the Ger- 
mans fail now they will have lost all hope of ever suc- 
ceeding, and Warsaw will not be seriously threatened 
again. A victory for the enemy, however, unless it 
included the wholesale capture of Russian armies, would 
only mean that Warsaw would fall and that the physical 
obstacles in the way of any future Russian advance 
would be materially increased. 


* * * 


On the whole this latter result seems from the latest 
news to be the most likely. It is certain that on the 
south, if not on the north front of the great salient, the 
Russians have been forced to retire from positions which 
they must have intended to hold. These reverses may, 
of course be temporary, and we may see a recovery and a 
successful counter-offensive ; but we should judge that 
the Russians are overmatched, at least in that decisive 
section of their line at which General Mackensen is 
striking, and in that case the retirement will doubtless 


continue from day to day, taking on the character of a 
gigantic rearguard: action. Assuming, as we are en- 
titled to do, that the Grand Duke is able to effect an 
orderly retirement, the main question—which, however, 
cannot actually arise for some weeks yet—will then be 
whether the Germans can establish somewhere east of 
Warsaw a long defensive line similar to that which has 
been established for so long in France and Flanders; a 
line, that is to say, which can be held if necessary with 
inferior forces for an indefinite period or until an over- 
whelming mass of heavy artillery is brought against it. 
The best opinion seems to be that this is impossible in 
the East, partly owing to the great distance to be covered 
from Riga to Czernowitz and partly owing to the nature 
of the country. If so, we may rest assured that it will 
not be very long before the Grand Duke is taking the 
offensive again. But, of course, Warsaw may be yet 
held. 
* * * 

The negotiations between Turkey and Bulgaria are 
off for the present, and the Bulgarian Premier has made 
a speech dwelling on the strength of the Bulgarian 
Army, and hinting that his policy of neutrality may have 
to be reconsidered. This does not mean that it will be 
abandoned. It does mean that the Young Turks are 
not yet in a yielding mood, and that the Bulgarians will 
probably continue to discuss terms with the Allies. In 
Greece the Gounaris Ministry has succeeded in getting 
the King to give them a few weeks more life by post- 
poning the meeting of the Boulé until the middle of 
next month. The persistent fashion in which M. 
Gounaris and his confederates have traded on the King’s 
illness has caused much irritation in Greece, and his last 
dilatory trick has stung M. Venizelos into uttering a 
strong protest. King Constantine is better, and, short 
of a military coup d’ dat, there seem no means of pre- 
venting the return of the Venizelists to office next 
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month. Military repression in Greece is unlikely, 
because the Army is by no means prepared to go blindly 
into a conflict with the people. Indeed, it is under- 
stood that large numbers of Greek officers have already 
made it clear that they will have nothing to do with 
any attack upon the Constitution. Should M. Venizelos 
come back as Prime Minister, he will come with a free 
hand on policy, as he has kept his own counsel during 
the elections, and avoided to a remarkable degree 
hampering himself with pledges. 
* * 


President Wilson’s third Note to Germany with regard 
to the sinking of the Lusitania is reported to have been 
already despatched. The forecasts of its contents are 
conflicting. According to Reuter, the Note is to declare 
that any further attack on an unarmed ship carrying 
American passengers will be regarded by the United 
States as “an unfriendly act,” which phrase in its 
ordinary and accepted usage means that such an attack 
would lead to a definite severance of diplomatic relations 
if not to a declaration of war. On the other hand, we 
are told—what seems much more likely—that this Note, 
like its predecessors, will be “friendly but firm,” a 
phrase of which everyone can estimate the value. The 
truth probably is that President Wilson does not in any 
case intend to go to war, and his problem is merely how 
to save the dignity of the United States without doing so. 
We fancy the problem is insoluble. Meanwhile the 
Germans by attacking the Orduwna have thrown away the 
most plausible of their explanations for the sinking of 
the Lusitania, for the Orduna was outward bound and 
could not therefore have been carrying munitions or 
contraband or supplies of any kind for the use of Ger- 
many’s enemies. 

* * * 

Mr. Lloyd George’s capacity for extracting credit 
even out of his worst blunders has often been remarked. 
The events of the past fortnight, however, suggest that 
this may not be altogether his own fault. His immunity 
from the ordinary perils and penalties of office is secured 
for him not so much by his own efforts as by the news- 
papers—including nowadays pre-eminently the North- 
cliffe Press—which have constituted themselves the 
guardians of his reputation. Last week they could not 
praise him enough for the stiff lip with which he was 
facing the demands of the Welsh miners and the prompt 
decision with which he applied the penal section of his 
Munitions Act to the South Wales area. This week, 
the miners having destroyed his Act by the simple 
process of treating it with the contempt it deserved, he 
has secured peace by going down to Cardiff and, with 
the greatest possible éclat, giving way to the strikers 
on practically every point. And the newspapers, from 
the Daily Mail to the Westminster Gazette, have applauded 
his wonderful gifts of tact and conciliatory skill, and 
hailed him as the saviour of his country—or rather, to 
be strictly accurate, of ours from his. We do not 


grudge Mr. Lloyd George this credit, for it is impossible 
to grudge him anything; but candour compels us to 
point out that any one of his colleagues, even, say, 
Lord Curzon, not to mention poor Mr. Runciman, could 
have secured peace just as promptly and easily on the 
same terms. 





Mr. Asquith on Wednesday, in announcing the end 
of the strike in the House of Commons, paid a graceful 
tribute to the public spirit of the coalowners “ who 
placed themselves unreservedly in the Government’s 
hands for the purpose of securing a peaceful and reason- 
able settlement immediately.” We admit that our 
sympathies have never been on the side of these coal- 
owners; but after endeavouring to make full allowance 
for any bias in our view of the matter we cannot see 
any ground for supposing that this tribute was at all 
deserved. To convince us of the existence of any- 
thing that can reasonably be described as “ public 
spirit’ amongst the coalowners of South Wales we 
should need much better evidence than the fact that 
they “ placed themselves unreservedly,” ete. We very 
much doubt whether Mr. Lloyd George gave them any- 
thing but Hobson’s choice in the matter, for he knew 
his men and he wanted to settle the dispute. In any 
case the “public spirit’ of these gentlemen would 
have been more valuable to the country if they had 
displayed it at any time during the past three months 
by granting their employees terms similar to those 
which were long since agreed upon between owners and 
miners throughout the whole of the English coalfields. 
Also they might possibly have displayed it in connection 
with the price of coal by coming to an agreement with 
Mr. Runciman instead of having to be compelled by 
legislation to limit the excessive tribute they are levying 
upon the nation. But perhaps Mr. Asquith was moved 
to generosity by the consideration that his verbal 
tribute was the only consolation they were to get for 
their defeat. 

* * * 

If anyone wishes to know why it is that Germany is 
ahead of this country in so many of the practical appli- 
cations of science, we would recommend him to read the 
Official Report of the proceedings in the House of 
Commons or Thursday of last week, when the Govern- 
ment were asking for the sum of £25,000 for the estab- 
lishment of pathological laboratories in local areas. 
Speaker after speaker—presumably educated men, and 
yet not one of them apparently having the smallest 
idea of what a pathological laboratory is—opposed the 
vote, and eventually Mr. Montagu reluctantly withdrew 
it. The main object of the scheme is to facilitate the 
diagnosis of disease. The absence of such facilities 
leads not only to unnecessary mortality amongst infants, 
but to the drawing of sick pay by numbers of insured 
persons who might be back at work if the panel doctors 
had this necessary assistance ; so that, as a mere matter 
of economy, the expenditure would justify itself at any 
time. But, as Mr. Montagu explained, the matter has 
become more urgent than ever in consequence of diseases 
resulting from the war. It is a question of saving the 
lives not only of civilians, but of soldiers, and for the 
latter purpose alone the sum asked for might be worth 
literally a hundred times as much spent on shells. A 
German House of Commons would probably, in such a 
case, have insisted upon the Government taking and 
spending £250,000 instead of £25,000. It would, per- 
haps, however, be unfair to blame the House of Commons 
as a whole for this egregious piece of stupidity, for very 
few members were present. The only supporter of the 
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vote was Mr. Aneurin Williams, whilst its opponents 
were Messrs. Pringle, Watt, Hogge, Chancellor, Banbury, 
Roch, and Morton, than whom a selection less represen- 
tative of the intelligence of the House couldshardly be 
imagined. But that Mr. Montagu should have surren- 
dered to the clamour of such critics is amazing, and the 
chief responsibility is certainly his. 
* * * 

The reason given on Tuesday by the Prime Minister 
for the prolonged adjournment of Parliament, from 
next week until the middle of September, was hardly 
adequate. Everyone sympathises, of course, with the 
desire of Ministers to be free to devote themselves 
wholly to their departmental duties in these times of 
stress. But ineffective as Parliament has shown itself 
during the past few weeks its value as the one place 
where criticisms can be ventilated and doubts set at rest 
is incalculable at the present juncture, and the sacrifice 
of time that is asked of Ministers is not excessive. One 
meeting of the House per week would satisfy the 
legitimate demands of the public, so that all that is 
necessary is that Ministers should devote a part of one 
afternoon in seven to answering questions and meeting 
any criticisms raised on the motion for the adjournment. 
If the Government possessed the full confidence of the 
country Parliament might take longer holidays ; but, as 
everyone knows, it does not. There is still a great deal 
of uneasiness which only the greatest possible freedom 
and opportunity for discussion in Parliament can allay, 
and from that point of view alone we think that Mr. 
Asquith would be wise not for the present to attempt 
to adjourn the House for more than a week at a time. 
The feeling on the subject appears to be so general inside 
the House itself that some concession will probably have 
to be made. 

* * * 

The Local Government Board and the Board of 
Education are to be commended for their strenuous 
efforts, notwithstanding all the protests of the un- 
discriminating “ profligate parsimonyists,” actually to 
increase the nation’s defences against child slaughter. 
The new “ Joint Circular” of the two central Depart- 
ments puts on a definite basis the fifty per cent Grant 
that is now being positively pressed on County Councils, 
as well as on Borough and District Councils and on 
voluntary associations, to encourage them to start and 
to extend all over the country the institutions styled 
variously Baby Clinics and Schools for Mothers. If 
these are run by the Local Health Authority itself, or 
by the Health Committee of a County Council, or under 
its direction, the L.G.B. will issue the Grant. If they 
are run by voluntary associations, and are really Schools 
for Mothers, with systematic classes for collective 
instruction, and (whether or not aided by the Local 
Health Authority) are not predominantly places for 
treatment of babies, the Board of Education will issue 
the Grant. Thus ends, we are glad to say, a somewhat 
complicated interdepartmental rivalry. Taken in con- 
junction with the universal application of the Notifica- 
tion of Births Act, and, as we may hope, a general 
adoption of the “ Health Visiting” which has proved 
so successful, the multiplication of ‘‘ Maternity Centres,” 
whether under municipal or voluntary management, 





might easily save within the next few years more lives 
than we have so far lost in the war. Every Local 
Authority ought now to go ahead. 


* * * 


We congratulate the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on his decision to abandon the raid on the Prince of 
Wales’s Fund, of which we have more than once warned 
our readers. Mr. McKenna frankly told the House of 
Commons last Monday that he had urged the Committee 
to make a large grant to the new Statutory Committee 
of the Royal Patriotic Fund in order to relieve the 
Exchequer, but that there was so much opposition that 
he preferred not to press his demand. It is clear that 
the House of Commons regarded the application for 
voluntary funds as a mistake ; and we assume that the 
capital sum of five millions, which Mr. Hayes Fisher 
estimates to be required to meet the obligations devolved 
by the Government on the new body, will now be pro- 
vided by the Treasury. The incident affords an object 
lesson in the difference between a real saving and a 
mere avoidance of a charge on the Exchequer. What 
Mr. McKenna desired would not have saved the nation 
a single cent in expenditure: it would merely have 
avoided the last increment of addition to the Supertax, 
at the cost of confiscating the money subscribed for the 
relief of distress. Meanwhile the House of Commons, on 
the assumption that the new body was to dispense only 
voluntary funds, has let slip its constitutional control. 
We hope the Government will, at some subsequent 
stage of the Bill, agree to an unpaid chairmanship (like 
that of the central body for Health Insurance— 
and in addition, if necessary, to a_ paid vice- 
chairmanship) being held always by a Minister who 
can answer for the administration to the House of 


Commons. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: “ The Dublin Cor- 
poration has decided by a majority of 81 votes to 20 
that it does not want ‘ Home Rule in September.’ The 
requisition to the Lord Mayor calling for a debate on 
the subject was signed by a large majority of members, 
but in the interval the Irish Parliamentary Party let 
it be known to its supporters in the Corporation that 
the resolution to be proposed would be regarded as a 
vote of no confidence in Mr. Redmond. The debate 
was a stormy one; the Sinn Fein and Labour members 
were accused of taking German gold ; finally, blows were 
exchanged in the Council Chamber. The proceedings 
drew from Mr. Redmond an interesting letter which 
surveyed the situation of the Home Rule cause. * For 
the moment,’ he wrote, ‘ the highest duty and the most 
vital interest of Ireland is to do everything in her power 
to support the cause of the Allies; but no man can tell 
when the war may take a turn which may bring Ireland's 
hour.’ Mr. Redmond admitted that the times were 
critical, and he urged the Irish people to ‘ organise and 
prepare’; but as to ‘methods of action’ and the 
‘proper moment to take action,’ these questions must 
be left to the discretion of their leaders. Mr. Redmond’s 


attitude is an assurance that the agitation for ‘Home 
Rule in September’ will not assume serious propor- 
tions.” 
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THE MINERS’ VICTORY 


HE Welsh miners have gone back to work, 
having obtained practically the whole of the 
terms they struck for. That they did wrong 

to strike in war-time before every other expedient had 
been tried and had failed is indisputable, but the fact 
remains that they have given the Government and the 
upper and middle classes of this country a very badly- 
needed lesson. It is also a fact—and, since no one wishes 
to encourage indiscipline just now, an unfortunate one 
perhaps—that they have won what they certainly could 
not have won if they followed the advice of their leaders. 
But the Government and the coalowners and the news- 
papers “‘ asked for it ”—there is no equivalent classical 
phrase—and they are all, especially the Government, 
far more to blame than any section of the miners for a 
regrettable and damaging episode. 

The best justification for the conduct of the miners is 
to be found—firstly, in the fact that the Government 
might have settled the dispute, on terms which they 
now admit to be just, a fortnight ago and thus prevented 
a stoppage; and secondly, in the columns of the anti- 
Trade Union Press. Up to the day on which the 
miners actually ceased work they were denounced 
everywhere in the most bitter and uncompromising 
terms. Thereafter the tone of the newspapers changed ; 
but they became less instead of more hostile. They 
were forced to investigate the facts, and with greater 
knowledge there came a fairer attribution of responsi- 
bility. In short, for the thousandth time it was shown 
that a strike is the sole means by which workmen can 
even get a hearing. 

Another factor in the change of attitude of part of the 
Press may, of course, have been the realisation that, the 
empty threat of force having failed, it was time to 
become more conciliatory. At all events, from day to 
day it did become more conciliatory, as anyone who 
cares to refer to the files of, say, the Daily Mail or the 
Morning Post may see for himself. The awakening of 
the Morning Post was particularly interesting to follow. 
On Wednesday, the 14th, it declared its “ hearty satis- 
faction ” with the decision of the Government to apply 
the penal clauses of the Munitions Act : 


To eapitulate to such brazen intimidation would, indeed, be not 
only a calamity, but a crime. . . . The only possible course is to confront 
this unconscionable conspiracy against the common weal and to break 
it...an end to feeble truckling. . .. We cannot afford to be 
more lenient to traitors in our own household than to the enemy at the 
gate. 


On Friday, the 16th, it admitted that 200,000 men 
could not very well be arrested, but still demanded the 
use of force : 


There are two courses open to the Government. One is to give, and 
go on giving, to the miners all that they demand. The other is to com- 
pel them to work. . . . It does not appear that the miners of South 
Wales are in the least affected by what is called patriotism. . . . If the 
Government now give way to the miners’ claims, no lasting settlement 
will have been obtained. . . . That process leads straight and swift 
to catastrophe. 


On the following day it declared : 

We cannot believe that the Welsh miners as a body are traitors. 
They have recruited well . . . 
which suggested that perhaps after all the miners might 
be “affected by what is called patriotism.” This 


notable concession was followed on Tuesday, the 20th, 
by a greater change of front; for the Munitions Act, 
whose application had given the Morning Post so much 
satisfaction only six days earlier, was thrown clean 
overboard : 

The Government have not been altogether happy. They have made 
a great show of preparing to use force ; but the Munitions Act on which 
they depend is the merest farce. What is the use of threats of fine and 
imprisonment, when everybody knows that it is impossible to fine or 
imprison 150,000 men? The men are infuriated by a threat, and yet 
the threat has nothing substantial to make it effective. Mr. Llovd 
George will now appeal to the patriotism of the men, and here his 
eloquence should be of service. It might be worth while also to try 
the effect of an appeal by soldiers themselves ; some of our heroes, 
for example, who have won the Victoria Cross might speak to the 
miners ... 


which suggestions must, we imagine, have seemed 
dangerously like “‘ feeble truckling ” to many a die-hard 
reader of the article. 

We have reproduced these passages from a paper for 
whose honesty and ability we have a great deal of 
respect, not for the sake of holding it up to ridicule, 
but in order to illustrate the supreme importance of 
endeavouring to appreciate all the factors in a labour 
problem of this kind before instead of after the stoppage 
has occurred. The Morning Post only said what the 
Government and the governing class generally thought. 
The latter not only did not understand the problem ; 
they did not even try to understand it. We ourselves 
take no special credit for having predicted what has 
actually happened. It was perfectly easy to foresee, 
and the only reason why it was not generally foreseen is 
that the governing class and its spokesmen habitually 
allow their prejudices to override their common sense 
in matters of this kind. They would like to see the 
working classes disciplined and “ compelled ’’ by means 
of martial law, and they allow the wish to be father to 
the belief that such methods are practicable. They 
thought that the Welsh miners could be bullied into 
surrender mainly because they wished to think so, but 
also because, being unable to imagine the possibility of 
the men being in the right, they overlooked the moral 
strength which comes from the possession of a just 
cause. What is less excusable is their failure to realise 
that if the miner could be browbeaten so easily he would 
not be the patriot and the splendid fighter he admit- 
tedly is. 

We most sincerely hope that we have now heard the 
last of this talk of compulsion in the industrial sphere. 
For it is not practical politics, and it is exceedingly 
irritating and dangerous. If it is true that there are 
“ agitators,” whether in receipt of “German gold” or 
not, who caring nothing for the interests of the nation 
in the present crisis, are deliberately endeavouring to 
foment wanton disputes, then by all means let the 
Government remove them to some suitable place of 
safety during the continuance of the war. We have 
seen no evidence that such persons exist, but if they do 
we do not think that Trade Unionists will protest against 
their removal; no one wants them. But that is the 
limit to the possible useful application of force in con- 
nection with the relations between employers and 
employed. To attempt to coerce any large body of 
workers with a view to the production of war material 
is, as the Welsh strike has shown, a reductio ad absurdum 
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of the claim that the whole British nation is fighting 
this war. If that claim is well founded—as we are con- 
vinced it is—then coercion is unnecessary. There will 
be, and can be, no strike of serious dimensions unless 
there is a very deep sense of injustice and oppression 
behind it, in which case coercion is a weapon which, 
turned against men of British temper and traditions, 
will always break in the hands of the user. Had the 
Government realised this they would never have made 
the egregious blunder last week of proclaiming the South 
Wales area under the Munitions Act. Mr. Lloyd George 
would have intervened a week earlier and the strike 
would never have occurred. However, as the blunder 
has resulted in revealing the futility of the penal pro- 
visions of the Act, we need not dwell on it further than 
to say that we hope our politicians will not require any 
more of this very expensive sort of education. 

But although the Welsh miners may have taught 
the Government an important half of the lesson they 
have to learn, the other half, we fear, remains, and it is 
possible that there will have to be another industrial 
catastrophe before it is mastered. “* The strikers and their 
leaders,” declared the Morning Post the other day (and 
practically every other London paper said as much), 
“are in the exact position of a regiment or a ship’s 
company which mutinies in the middle of an action.” 
That is precisely what they are not. Soldiers and 
sailors are the servants of the State, and every effort 
they make enures to the sole advantage of the com- 
munity. The miners are the servants of private 
capitalists, to fill whose pockets is the primary object 
and result of their labours. If the mine owners had 
been content with the profits they obtained before the 
war their dividends might have been regarded as an 
incidental and secondary product of the miners’ work. 
But they have not ; instead they have fleeced the public 
since last August to the extent of tens of millions of 
pounds; and the Government has permitted them to 
do it. To talk under these circumstances as if the 
miners were public servants, whose conduct compares 
unfavourably with that of “ soldiers in the field who are 
giving their lives for their country at a wage which the 
miner would despise,’’ is nonsense and dishonest non- 
sense. The miner, as he has abundantly shown, does 
not despise that wage when he is permitted to serve his 
country for it. What he objects to is having his 
patriotism exploited for the financial benefit of a set of 
greedy and unpatriotic monopolists, who have been 
seeking to turn the nation’s misfortune to account, on 
the one hand, by keeping down wages, and, on the other, 
by extracting the highest possible competitive price 
from the consumers, rich and poor alike. As long as 
the Government permits the coal supply to be con- 
trolled in the interests of a few private owners of capital 
instead of in the interests of the nation the miners are 
entitled to conclude that its importance to the State 
cannot be so vital after all. Yet it is vital, and that it 
Should have been allowed to remain in private hands 
for so long would be incredible if it were not true. The 
necessary connection between the “ mobilisation” of 
labour and the “ mobilisation” of capital was univer- 
sally recognised a few weeks ago when even such papers 
as the Daily Express and the Times were calling out for 


the abolition of profits in all the war trades. But as the 
Government made no response the logic of the situation 
was quickly forgotten. The sooner it is remembered 
again the better, for until it is acted upon the likelihood 
of further calamitous industrial disputes will remain. If 
the workers are to serve the State to the utmost extent 
of their capacity—and nothing less is sufficient—they 
must be made to feel that they are serving the State 
and none else. 


WHERE IS THE SILVER BULLET ? 
H”: slowly, painfully and stumblingly do we 


learn the elements of economic science! Here 

is the nation, at last convinced that it needs 
to economise, but full of perplexity as to what saving 
really means. Lord Midleton presses merely for a 
reduction of the Civil Service Estimates, apparently 
honestly incapable of seeing any difference between a 
reduction of our outlay through collective channels 
and a reduction in our total consumption. Mr. Harold 
Cox animadverts on the cost of certain public services, 
to which he personally objects, and this is straightway 
translated by minor voices, in editorial columns and 
business circles, into a wholly unjustifiable denunciation 
of the “ huge ”’ salaries paid to armies of Civil Servants 
“‘for doing nothing.”” The London County Council is 
microscopically examining all the services that it main- 
tains for London’s millions—notably on the Education 
side—in order not to get the utmost public advantage 
out of its organisation, but to discover by how much 
it can reduce its levy on the ratepayer. Other people 
fasten on the £400 a year paid to cach member of the 
House of Commons, or on the Ministers’ salaries, and 
glow with virtuous indignation at the failure of Parlia- 
ment to insist on reductions. The intelligence that 
inspires many of these proposals is on a level of that 
of the employer who persuades himself that he is 
“‘ exercising thrift,” and helping the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, by reducing the rate of wages of his hands. 

It may be that Mr. Asquith was politically well 
advised in so far yielding to the clamour of the peers 
and of the objectors to all collective expenditure as to 
concede the appointment of a Committee to see what 
savings in the Civil departments can be effected without 
detriment to efficiency. A Coalition Government, it 
seems, is a Government which is prepared to do “ any- 
thing in reason” that anyone suggests to it! But 
though the Committee will stave off the importunate 
questioners for three months, and will, of course, dis- 
cover some Civil Service votes on which a show of 
saving can be made—there are not a few items on the 
Estimates which are there really in the nature of pro- 
vision for contingencies, and can be cut down without 
harm, but also without effecting any genuine economy— 
what might be more helpful in providing silver bullets 
is some authoritative explanation to the public of what 
“* saving ”’ really means. 

The problem can be put very simply. The Govern- 
ment finds itself under the necessity of providing, every 
day, for our swollen military and naval services, food 
and clothing and munitions and supplies of all sorts, to 
the value of some three millions sterling. It cannot 
get much of this from other countries, except by sending 
away, virtually day by day, an equivalent amount of 
other commodities which have to be produced for this 
purpose. The total requirements are therefore not 
reduced by supplies from abroad. Nor can these be 
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borrowed from the future. The soldier must have his 
food and his shells to-day. Now, though we can increase 
the output of this or that commodity—shells, for instance 
or soldiers’ uniforms—and enlarge the supply of par- 
ticular services—say, of Army doctors, or second 
lieutenants—we can only do so, to any but a small 
extent, at the sacrifice of a reduction of the output of 
other commodities and the diversion of men from other 
services. No considerable increase in the aggregate 
production of a nation is immediately possible. Thus, 
in substance it is true that the Government cannot 
feed and equip our huge Army and Navy, which now 
together approach three millions of adult men, except 
by a corresponding abstinence on the part of all the 
rest of us. The Government must somehow get for its 
own use, and not for ours, as much as the soldiers and 
sailors require. This means that, if the war continue, 
the civilian population must consent to consume, or 
use, or appropriate to its own ends, that much less food 
and clothing, and that much less of other people’s ser- 
vices, than it did before the war. Nothing will avail 
except voluntary or enforced abstinence, Nothing else 
is, in this emergency, from a national standpoint, really 
* saving.” 

It does not follow that because only abstinence will 
avail, all forms of abstinence are good. Clearly, no 
abstinence which in any way impairs productive power 
is of any advantage. Mere cutting down of wages of 
the mass of the labourers is thus of no use. Moreover, 
though present victory is important, we ought not, 
merely to hasten success, to do anything that injuriously 
affects the future productive power of our people. 
Hence, we ought not to save on the infants and children, 
any more than on the nursing mothers. It would be 
barbarous to starve our old people, or stint the care of 
the sick. We need not elaborate the argument. Those 
commodities and services should first be dispensed with 
which are not directly necessary to maintain us in health 
and full working efficiency ; which do not provide for 
the aged and sick, and which are not of importance for 
the nurture of the rising generation. 

Now, it will be obvious from this way of considering 
the problem that it is, in this connection, of com- 
paratively small importance merely to change the way 
in which the nation’s income is shared among indi- 
viduals. A mere alteration of wages or of rents, a 
reduction of salaries here, or of profits there, does not, in 
itself, alter the amount that the nation, in the aggregate, 
saves. Whether such a change causes more to be saved, 
or less, depends on what is done by each class with its 
income. When we abstain from consumption of com- 
modities, or use of services, we nearly always do so by 
not spending some of the money incomes at our com- 
mand. Roughly speaking—leaving out of account 
mere gifts or loans to other persons, and the transfers of 
the card table—we may look on all our expenditure as 
the “‘ commandeering ” for our own purposes of so much 
of other people’s labour. Every sovereign that we 
spend means, in effect, that we appropriate to our own 
personal use the labour of an adult man or woman for 
about a week. The question to ask about any apparent 
saving is whether or not the step is going to reduce the 
aggregate amount of this use of other people’s labour in 
the personal service of those who have sovereigns to 
spend. It is no longer a question of preventing unem- 
ployment. The men or women whose services we com- 


mand when we spend our income are urgently wanted 
for the Government work. Will such or such reduction 
of our household bills, or in the Civil Service Estimates, 


and in our rates and taxes, cause fewer people than 
before to be employed otherwise than for the purposes of 
the Government? If Lord Midleton and his friends 
succeed in staving off a further doubling of their income 
tax by persuading the House of Commons to forego its 
new salaries, and Cabinet Ministers to be content with 
half what has been assigned to them, the nation will not 
necessarily thereby have saved anything. It depends 
whether the whole effect of the transaction is, as regards 
all the aggregate of well-to-do persons, a larger or smaller 
cutting down of household establishments, motors, six- 
course dinners, the armies of gillies on grouse moors, 
valets and ladies’ maids, yachts, wine, luxurious travel- 
ling and (if this is one of the serious items of these 
domestic budgets) the last new books. 

A further corollary is that it is not a question of saving 
in proportion to one’s income. There is, of course, no 
moral justification for expenditure merely in the fact of 
possessing an income. It is not virtuous merely to live 
within one’s means. To commandeer other “‘people’s 
labour for one’s own pleasure is national waste even in 
the rich—in fact, usually more so in the case of the rich 
than in the case of those who are not rich. What the 
country now needs for its war service—and nothing less 
will suffice—is the whole surplus that can be made 
available over and above the consumption necessary for 
health and efficiency. Indeed, it is from the incomes of 
the wealthy and of the middle class (which together 
obtain, for their one-seventh of the population, more 
than four-sevenths of the total income) that the bulk of 
the saving must necessarily come. 

Most of us are willing enough to save, so long as this 
means no more than investing what is actually surplus 
income. What we find hateful is to have to alter our 
habits of life, to give up this or that luxury, to reduce 
our household establishment, to cut down our outlay for 
clothes or books or travelling. We find ourselves, as we 
say in excuse, hampered by commitments, houses taken 
on lease, old servants whose future troubles us, and so 
on. All these spiritual weaknesses make it necessary 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to help our wills by 
additional taxation. Nothing else will avail to effect 
anything like enough change in our habits of expendi- 
ture. That further doubling of the Income Tax which 
Mr. McKenna is doubtless considering, will not only 
yield him the hundred millions without which he cannot 
balance his budget: it will do more to cause saving (in 
the genuine sense of abstinence from individually using 
or consuming services or commodities) than all that 
cutting down of the nation’s collective services for which 
Lord Midleton and Mr. Harold Cox display so much 
solicitude. 


O*: cannot travel much in these days, even on the 


top of a motor-bus, without overhearing a 

great deal of the conversation of soldiers. If 
the soldiers are strangers to each other, it is ten to one 
that, as soon as they have found out in what part of the 
country their respective camps are, they will go on to 
exchange experiences about food. ‘“‘ What’s the food 
like?” “Oh, good food. Eggs and bacon for break- 
fast ” “Egos? We don’t get no eggs—except 
what’s sent from home. We don’t get no eggs, I can 
tell you. Eggs and bacon!” “ Yes, three times a 
week. Oh, I reckon the food’s all right. Then, for the 
rest of the week, herrin’s *” -“ Herrin’s! Cripes, 
we don’t get no herrin’s * © Then for dinner some 
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kind of meat, and peas “Peas? Help!” “ And 

tatoes, and after that rice, perhaps, andstewed prunes.” 
“’*Strewth! You're lucky. Where I am you could 
’ardly eat the food, even if there was enough of it. Our 
cook never washes ‘is ’ands. Dirty, greasy ‘ands ’e ’as. 
Puts ’em all over everything. It ain’t food gets served 
to us. It’s a mess. One day after dinner we was 
nearly all sick. Couldn’t eat anything for twenty-four 
hours afterwards. Then after dinner I likes a cup of 
tea. I don’t reckon I’ve ’ad my dinner unless I get tea 
with it.” ‘“‘ We ’ave tea.” “I'd give anything for a 
cup of tea.” “ Oh, we ain’t got nothin’ to complain of,” 
replies the other, with a satisfied yawn; “ never tasted 
better grub in my life. ‘Ow much d’you think I put on 
since joined?” “’Ow much?” “ One stone eight.” 
«“ One—stone—yte.” ‘“‘ Oh, go an’ scratch your neck 
with a broken bottle,” his wife jeers across the *bus at 
him with a facetiousness caught in the music-halls. 
“’*K’s always boastin’ about wot ’e eats,” she tells 
the starved one. “’E wants ’is blasted fish filleted 
now!” ... 

There you have scraps of conversation, not invented 
in imitation of Mr, Pett Ridge, but set down as literally 
as memory and an incapacity for the correct misspelling 
of dialect will allow. They are typical of many soldiers’ 
conversations that have recently reached our ears in 
fragments. They are typical, we believe, of the way in 
which not all, but hundreds of thousands of soldiers 
talk. ‘“* All the boys as fit as fiddles,” said a soldier to 
us some time ago, describing his regiment, “‘ and the 
last thing you’d ‘ear anybody mention is the war!” 
No doubt soldiers, like journalists, have their thoughts 
about Huns and the other things that are written about 
in the newspapers. But, unlike journalists, they do 
not devote twenty-four hours of the day to rhetoric. 
They hold fast to the more solid and permanent human 
interests, They do not make haste to anticipate 
horrors as do the “ realise-the-war”’ school of speech- 
makers and leader-writers. They are patient of the 
passing day, and while there is sport to be had or food 
and drink calling for praise, they are not to be intimi- 
dated out of their enjoyments. This, we admit, would 
not be a possible attitude for an entire nation in time of 
war. It may even be argued that it would not be a 
desirable attitude for an entire nation in time of peace. 
But, whether in peace or war, how infinitely healthier 
and more efficient it is than that rake’s progress of 
hysterics without ideals which appeals to so many people 
just now as the most heroic form of patriotism. 

It is amazing, considering how curious and insatiate 
is the human appetite, that so little has been written in 
praise of food. There has probably been less good 
poetry written in praise of eating than of any other 
decent human pleasure. Drinking has always been 
recognised as a proper subject of poetry, but eating has 
only been introduced into literature comically and by 
the satirists. When Horace wrote of wine, he wrote as 
a worshipper. When he wrote of food, he wrote scorn- 
fully as a man who was content with beans. To be 
comparably abstemious in wine has at many periods 
been thought actually discreditable ; as in Athens, where 
the enemies of Demosthenes tried to injure him by de- 
nouncing him as a water-drinker. Abstemiousness in 
food, on the other hand, has always been regarded as 
the mark of a hero and philosopher; gluttony, of a 
villain. Sulla was a glutton. Cyrus, Cxsar, and most 
of the great conquerors, were careless about food. Could 
Juliet have fallen in love with Romeo if he had had the 
gut of Trimalchio ? Has there ever been a lover in 








literature who ate to excess? Even the authors who 
have praised eating with most enthusiasm have seldom 
praised it apart from liquor, though they never scruple 
to praise liquor apart from food. The esthetes dwelt 
lovingly on ortolans, but it was ortolans plus Cham- 
bertin. What man of letters has ever glorified a teetotal 
dinner of six or seven courses? It would seem too 
disgusting. Perhaps in each of us there lingers just a 
suspicion of disgust against eating. We have no 
pleasure in contemplating all this business of chewing 
and insalivation. There is humiliation in being so much 
of a beast. It was some sense of this which made 
Byron detest so excessively the sight of a beautiful 
woman eating. Probably there is a stage in the lives 
of many sensitive young amorists at which they share 
this detestation. Women used apparently to be more 
aware of this than they now are. In the Victorian era, 
if we can trust the records, the girl who affected to be 
unable to cope with the undivided wing of a chicken was 
common enough at genteel tables. The genteel small 
appetite has disappeared, or at least faded, as a con- 
vention. But in the bloom of life, it may be, lovers are 
still given to fasting, not so much because they are 
absent-minded as because they have a feeling that eating 
is no business for creatures of ecstasy such as they. It 
is all part of the ancient disparagement of the appetite. 
Mr. Chesterton, if we remember right, once justified the 
praise of liquor rather than the solid foods on the ground 
that drinking has spiritual and imaginative results such 
as are unknown to the mere eater. An excess of beer 
opens a door into a kingdom, if it be only for a moment. 
An excess of ham sandwiches—we think Mr. Chesterton 
used railway-station ham sandwiches in his illustration 
—only leaves the stodgy man stodgier than before. 
When Mr. Chesterton argued on these lines he had not 
seen the gleam that comes into the eye of a twentieth- 
century soldier at the mention of duck and green peas. 
One of the most remarkable results of the European war 
has been a great diminution in the praise of liquor and 
the parallel increase in the glorification of beef and 
bread. 

As a matter of fact, the common man has never been 
a miser in his appreciation of food. It is only the poets 
and genteel persons who have pretended that eating is 
something which ought not to be mentioned in polite 
society. Literature is a form of intoxication, and so 
men of letters, like other artists, have never tired of 
praising Bacchus and Venus. But the common people 
still march in the train of Ceres, and anthropologists 
tell us that even our Easter holidays are a celebration 
of the revival of the food supply. They go so far as to 
suggest that Christianity itself originated in the worship 
of a vegetation deity. Bethlehem, they assure us signi- 
ficantly, should be translated the House of Bread, or in 
some such words. While we confess to a rooted sceptic- 
ism in regard to theories which over-simplify, it would 
scarcely be possible to exaggerate the part which the 
worship of the food supply has played in the history of 
religion. Even the Promised Land, which is still for so 
many Christians the symbol of that Paradise from which 
we are exiles, has always been painted in terms of food 
as a land flowing with milk and honey. Man in the 
early days was eager to eat his Eden. He was eager to 
eat his god. Food seemed to him a sort of insecure and 
divine miracle. If he had been born intelligent he 
would have realised that the world was so full of eatable 
things that there was no need to make such a fuss about 
them. But man was not born intelligent. He has not 
even yet grown intelligent. He is still in a sweat about 
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his food as though there were not enough to go round, 
but each of us had to steal his portion at the expense of 
a neighbour. The air is winged with food ; the sea and 
the rivers that fall into the sea pour it in shoals from 
sunrise to sunset and from pole to pole; the earth is 
golden and clamorous with it. It is as if every land- 
scape were loud with eatable things. The golden age 
of plenty has always been with us if we had but cared 
to live in it. One might parody Stevenson and say with 
truth that “the world is so full of eatable things, I’m 
sure we should all be as happy as kings.”” But we have 
preferred to doubt the exuberant earth and to malign 
her for a niggard. If we had any real reverence for the 
earth we would no more dream of acquiescing in private 
ownership of food than of acquiescing in private owner- 
ship of the air. True, our food has a thousand enemies 
in the ardour of the sun and plagues and tempests, and 
Nature is not such a prodigal as to teach us to be fools. 
But it is seldom, at least in these climates, that she will 
refuse her children bread. If any man goes hungry it 
is less likely that Nature is at fault than that human 
society has blundered. May one hope that the multipli- 
cation of good meals which has been brought about by 
the war will remain as a permanent social fact when the 
war is over? One hears it continually said that an 
army marches on its stomach. Is not this as true of a 
nation as of an army? It may be all very well to be 
careless of our own food, like Montaigne, who always 
ate the dish nearest to him, or Thoreau, who declared 
he could dine off a fried rat, but the virtue of carelessness 
about the food of others is less apparent. . . . 

Perhaps the best thing that could happen to European 
society would be that we should all begin to imitate the 
soldiers, and confess our meals to one another, the rich 
to the poor, the landlord to the labourer, at casual 
meetings in the streets and on ’buses. One would like 
to see a duke pausing at the gates of Hyde Park to 
exchange accounts of the previous day’s meals with a 
road-sweeper. Not that a duke is necessarily more 
greedy than a journalist. But, generally speaking, he 
is more symbolic of vast wealth and of a world in which 
neither tinned salmon nor tripe is regarded as a luxury. 
One would like, too, to see a bishop buttonholing a 
docker and explaining to him with tears in his eyes how 
he had given up dessert as a war-time economy. Mutual 
confessions of this kind would surely make for a better 
understanding between (in the odious phrase) the classes 
and the masses. . . . Ultimately they might even lead 
to the institution of one of the most necessary forms of 
human equality—equality (more or less) of dinners. 


THE DISPOSAL OF THE GERMAN 
COLONIES 


ERMANY— it is my firm belief, and already a 
(5 vapidly obvious statement—provoked this 
present war to obtain a gigantic colonial 

empire. A few hours before her troops crossed the 
Belgian and French frontiers she told the British 
Government that although she might annex no more of 
France, if she proved victorious, she would not abstain 
from taking what she wanted of the French Colonial 


Empire; in other words (and from the subsequent 


admissions of her authorised publicists), she plunged 
_ into war—(1) To secure a second outlet on the North 
Sea (the mouth of the Scheldt); (2) to obtain for her 


sister State, Austria, the hegemony of the Balkan 
Peninsula and the port of Salonika; (3) for herself the 
whole of the Congo Basin, Morocco, much of Portuguese 
Africa, the greater part of Turkey in Asia, an enlarged 
sphere in China, and an eventual lien over the Dutch 
Indies. If Russia submitted to a German control over 
Constantinople and the Straits between Asia and 
Europe, Germany would not further impinge on Russia, 
always assuming that Russia withdrew from any 
further interest in the affairs of the Yugo-Slav nations ; 
otherwise she would wrench Bessarabia from Russia, 
and (after an illusory dangling of it before the eyes of 
gullible Hohenzollern-ruled Rumania) she would give it 
to Hungary as a maritime outlet in lieu of Croatia. 
Croatia becoming ‘“‘ Austrian,’ Germany—who had 
reabsorbed the Habsburgs—would thus rule con- 
tinuously from Hamburg and Antwerp to Sinai and the 
Persian Gulf—perhaps even to Yaman and the Bahrein 
coast. By replacing France in Morocco she would 
control the entrance to the Mediterranean, oust France 
eventually from North Africa, envelop Spain and 
Portugal, and in a few years supplant the British 
Empire. 

Prior to the war Britain, France, Russia, Belgium, and 
Portugal had initialled or verbally accepted under- 
standings with Germany which would have greatly 
enlarged the area of the German domains in Africa and 
Asia, and which gave Austria a privileged position in 
Albania, and Germany much the same position in the 
Turkish Empire that Great Britain holds in Egypt. 
Britain, France, and Russia—perhaps also Belgium—had 
however suggested, before agreeing to the full extent 
of the Colonial Empire sketched out in Germany’s 
1912-1914 pourparlers, certain guarantees which would 
secure for Russia the freedom of the Straits, and for 
France and Belgium complete safety on their eastern 
frontiers. The independence of the Balkan States was 
no doubt to be respected, save that of barbarous, dis- 
tracted Albania, and any entry of Germany into the 
North African field was firmly refused. Otherwise, 
prior to July, 1914, the Western Powers of Europe (and 
Russia) had shown themselves really anxious to content 
Germany’s territorial ambitions and her expanding 
trade requirements. Nevertheless, since 1911 she had 
prepared for war, and in July-August, 1914, conceiving 
herself ready, she took the plunge, and staked her future 
as the leading nation of the Old World on the armaments 
of Krupps and the inventions of her chemists and 
naval engineers. 

We know now, after nearly a year’s fighting, with 
what results. Germany will have added at least 
£2,000,000,000 to the national debt of Britain, about 
£1,000,000,000 to those of France and Russia re- 
spectively, perhaps five hundred millions of pounds to the 
national indebtedness of Italy, and incidentally she will 
have ruined and defaced Belgium, and have brought 
Montenegro and Serbia to bankruptcy. She has wiped 
out much of the cultivation, the civilisation, the popu- 
lation of Poland ; and she has so completely exhausted 
herself that at the close of the war (which will probably 
close only through her inanition) she will be quite unable 
to pay to any of the injured nations indemnities any- 
where near the totality of their claims. 
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Yet there are people on this side of the Channel 
and in some of the neutral countries who are assuming 
that when the war is over the Allied Powers will restore 
the German colonies to Germany, will respect Germany's 
far-reaching concessions on Turkish territory ; in fact, 
forgive and forget, rest content with the German 
evacuation of France, Belgium, and Poland, and 
endeavour once more to cultivate friendly relations 
with the German people. Such folk—typified by the 
English Quakers in their pronouncement of June 15th 
(the American Quakers have winked at their sons 
enlisting in the British Army to free Belgium from the 
invader)—such extremists of Christianity would depre- 
cate even seeking compensation for our losses in Ger- 
many’s colonies, and more than that, security through 
the annulment of her colonial empire against a future 
renewal of this life-and-death struggle. 

Events, however, are too strong for them. Australia 
will never give up New Guinea, the Bismarck, Caroline, 
Mariana, Marshall and Palau archipelagoes and the 
northern Solomon Islands ; New Zealand will not with- 
draw from Samoa; Japan will stick to Kiauchau; the 
Union of South Africa to Namakwaland and Damara- 
land up to the Portuguese frontier; and Rhodesia to 
the “Caprivi strip” between Zambezia and Ovam- 
poland. France will certainly not evacuate eastern 
Togoland and her share of the German Kamerun- 
Congo-Chad territory. Great Britain is hardly likely to 
employ force with her daughter nations or her Allies 
to compel the restoration of German colonies already 
fought for and occupied. There really only remains 
to be considered the fate of German East Africa, the 
one German colony not yet in the hands of the Allies 
(for the German hold over Kamerun will virtually 
have shrunk to one fortress in Yaunde by the time 
these lines are printed). This is a difficult proposition 
because of the size (nearly 390,000 square miles), 
because the slave-holding and would-be slave-trading 
Arabs have thrown the weight of their fighting forces 
into the German scale, and because at the outset we 
blundered badly, both in the way of diplomacy with the 
natives and in military and naval strategy. But 
German East Africa will eventually be conquered by 
the British troops, aided in some districts by the gallant 
Belgians from the Congo, with their thousands of well- 
drilled native soldiers, attached thoroughly to the 
cause of their Belgian officers by the good government 
of the last five years, and by their intense dislike of 
their former Arab oppressors. 

The redistribution of the German possessions and of 
the German “ spheres of influence” and exclusive con- 
cessions in the Turkish dominions will be a matter for 

adjustment among the Allies when they are finally vic- 
torious. But the conquest of the Dardanelles, when 
it takes place, will hasten this part of the settlement. 
I am assuming that the Allies are finally to conquer, 
either on the field by superior equipment, bravery and 
resource, by clever generalship ; or by the longer process 
of command of the sea and the exhaustion of Germany. 
They will be aided notably in this colossal task if in the 
meantime they have occupied every German colony, 
including East Africa; and, above all, have made 
themselves masters of Constantinople—perhaps by 





granting a new lease of life to Turkey under some 
quadruple control. 

By cutting off all these areas, formerly or still under 
German control, we have her future trade in the Old 
World at our mercy. Thenceforth Germany can 
scarcely trade in any of the great productive or pur- 
chasing areas without the consent of the Allies. If she 
attempts once more to prepare for battle against her 
neighbours, those neighbours can by tariffs and other 
measures cripple her commerce. 

Subject to this control, I see no reason why we and the 
Central European Empires may not unite to make good 
the ravages of war when peace has been concluded on 
the Allies’ terms. Germany and Austria, when they 
have resigned themselves to their place in the comity 
of nations, may once more be busy with their factories 
for home produce and their imports of raw material. 
It would be a most unwise policy, once peace 1s pro- 
claimed, if we were to antagonise 75 millions of the most 
industrious people in Europe by excluding them from 
our markets—home and colonial. But the “ colonies " 
in which they are freely to trade must be our Colonies 
or those of our Allies—otherwise we shall have no 
peace of a permanent nature, no guarantee that Germany 
is not preparing fresh intrigues and frontier raids. 

If we are tempted to feel pity for the loss of Germany's 
well-applied thirty years of colony building, let us—to 
harden our hearts—turn our eyes on the ruin of Belgium, 
on shattered Reims and Soissons, Arras and Ypres, on 
the temporary wreck of our own national wealth, on the 
thousands, the million of homes bereaved of bread- 
winners in Britain, France, Serbia, and Russia. We 
shall then realise that the least punishment that can 
be meted out to the German Empire is the confiscation 
of the German colonies and spheres of influence, and 
the gradual application of their potential wealth to the 
paying off of war expenditure. Of course, in all this 
substitution of other European nations as controllers 
of backward countries hitherto governed or earmarked 
by Germany the rights and interests of the indigenous 
inhabitants must be fully taken into account, met, and 
adjusted ; and perhaps on this score the Editor of THE 
New STATESMAN will permit me to write at a later 
date. But in any case the inhabitants of these 
1,500,000 square miles of Africa, Asia, and Oceania are 
hardly likely to petition for the return of the German 
officials. H. H. Jonnston. 


VITAMINES 


N certain momentous minutiz the science of dietetics 

I has lately found wonders. The term at the head 

of this article is not to be traced in Webster's 

New International Dictionary, 1911, nor in the third 

impression, dated 1914, of the third edition (1910) of Dr. 

Robert Hutchison’s Food and the Principles of Dietetics, 

which is the most valuable and generally useful text- 

book on the subject in our language. Yet without 
vitamines in our diet none of us could live. 

According to all the textbooks, there are certain great 
categories of substances which are necessary for a 
normal diet—proteins, carbohydrates, fats, salts, and 
water, the second and third being desirable, but non- 
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essential. If pure specimens of these substances be 
prepared in the proper quantities and “fed to” 
animals—as the physiologists say, in a vile phrase—the 
results are disconcerting. The animalsdo not flourish; and 
if this apparently perfect diet be continued, they die. In 
other cases, where the diet is chemically perfect, to all 
appearance, but none of the food is fresh, the individual 
animals may live, but by the “ second filial ” generation, 
as the Mendelians would call it, at the latest, the race 
becomes extinct. Plainly there are other dietary 
factors at work than those which we had recognised. 

One looks up the tables of typical diets constructed 
by Voit and Pettenkofer (him to whom grateful Munich 
has a pleasant statue close to what used to be called the 
H6tel du Pare), and notes the weights of the various 
dietetic categories that are required for this and that 
kind of individual. Fed thus, and only thus, we should 
all die. As in so many other instances, disease furnishes 
the indications towards a better knowledge of health, 
pathology being, of course, only a morbid physiology. 
Several diseases are known to medicine which are plainly 
dietetic, somehow or other—-not to mention leprosy, 
which my old friend and teacher, the late Sir Jonathan 
Hutchinson, persistently attributed to the eating of 
putrid fish. Leprosy is due to a bacillus, which might 
conceivably occur in such fish, though there is no 
evidence to that effect. Trichinosis, again, as our Sir 
James Paget and the mighty German Virchow showed, 
is due to a parasite, a minute worm, which is ingested in 
infected pork. But I am not here referring to any such 
diseases as auetetic ; for if the term were so employed, one 
would have to include the Malta fever due to a microbe 
in goats’ milk, and the tuberculosis due to another in 
cows’ milk. Nor shall I include alcoholism or gout, 
or any of the disorders which may, with more or less 
certainty, be attributed to dietetic excess of any kind. 

The rather let us use the convenient term “ de- 
ficiency diseases ” for the dietetic diseases which are due 
to the deficiency of a priceless something in the diet. 
By far the most famous of these is scurvy, or scorbutus, 
which kept the Poles through centuries inviolate from 
the foot of man. However excellently fed, without a 
minimum of what we do not so much as regard as a food 
at all, the sailor perished. Vastly commoner, and more 
important in every way, is rickets. There is no such 
thing as congenital rickets, and the ignorant and wilful 
neglect of this disease and its meaning is one of the 
many crimes that lie at the door of the pseudo-eugenics 
of our day. It is a deficiency disease. At one time a 
defect of fat or oil in the diet was regarded as its cause, 
and some observations at the Zoological Gardens were 
supposed to confirm that view. The real defect, how- 
ever, is doubtless of minute traces of precious sub- 
stances, such as are conspicuously contained in that 
part of the wheat grain which we usually remove, 
feeding cattle with it, whilst our childhood is regaled 
upon the rest. 

At the International Congress of Medicine held in 
London now very nearly two years ago, there was no 
more important and interesting discussion than the 
first which, like some six or seven other persons, I 
attended. There the scanty audience heard German 
physiological chemistry at its best. The evidence was 


well marshalled which shows that, until recent years, 
dietetics has completely ignored a long series of wonder- 
ful substances necessary for life, which we cannot yet 
identify or completely isolate, but to which Funk has 
given the name of Vitamines. Their most notable 
feature, perhaps, is their chemical delicacy. In food 
which is kept, food which is sterilised by heat, if not by 
antiseptics, they rapidly or instantaneously disappear. 
Our chemistry and our balances may be quite inadequate 
as yet to detect any change in it, but a virtue has 
departed, as the enfeebled bodies of any creatures fed 
upon it will soon demonstrate. 

The work of Sir Thomas Barlow, now more than 
thirty years ago, made interesting contributions in 
anticipation of modern discovery. The child that is a 
victim of “ infantile scurvy,” “scurvy rickets,” or 
‘“* Rarlow’s disease,”’ as it is generally called upon the 
Continent, shows deplorable changes in its bones and 
elsewhere, which are of the same order as those of 
rickets, and which depend upon the lack of something 
found in fresh milk, but not in boiled milk. Hence a 
most difficult problem. The disease is commonest among 
the artificially fed infants of the well-to-do, whose milk 
has been most scrupulously dealt with before it reaches 
them. Are we to decry the boiling of milk, and run 
the risks of tuberculosis and infantile diarrhoea, or can 
we compensate for the boiling of the milk by the use of 
a little orange juice now and again, or may we hope to 
preserve the “ anti-scorbutic ”’ properties of the milk 
by “ pasteurising”’ instead of boiling it? I do not 
know the answers to these questions, which bear upon 
the comparatively disappointing results of Bradford's 
work for infancy; but evidently we cannot go wrong in 
advocating what I, for one, have urged in season and 
out of season fora dozen years—the importance of a pure 
milk supply, and the sacrosanct, incomparable, inimi- 
table value of breast-feeding. Wherever vitamines are 
not, in mothers’ milk they are. 

Lastly, without any suggestion that herein is a com- 
prehensive list of the “ deficiency diseases,”’ let us take 
the curious and much-discussed disease called beri-beri. 
This is a specific form of peripheral neuritis occurring 
epidemically. To the Encyclopedia Medica, in 1899, no 
less an authority than Sir Patrick Manson, as he now is, 
contributed the article on this subject. “ Ships,” he 
said, “are specially liable to become infected, the 
disease often appearing in the crews even on the high 
seas. Both ships and buildings may retain their 
infectiveness for years, and that notwithstanding 
energetic attempts at disinfection.” Later, in dis- 
cussing the etiology of the disease, he said: “ Lately a 
Dutch writer attributes the liability of the prisoners in 
certain jails in Java to the use of decorticated rice—a 
rice, he maintains, deprived of an important nutritive 
element.” 

The Dutchman was right. Beri-beri is an epidemic, 
but neither a contagious nor an infectious disease. The 
cause of it did not lie in those ships which so obstinately 
appeared to resist disinfection. Merely the fresh crew 
was misfed, as the last had been, with similar con- 
sequences. No more interesting case of misinterpre- 
tation of apparently conclusive evidence could be cited. 
But the International Congress in 1918 passed among 
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its resolutions one which declared that quarantine for 
such ships and all other precautions to prevent in- 
fection of beri-beri might be thenceforth pretermitted as 
superfluous, to the great convenience of many persons. 
The facts being known, the disease should never be seen 
again. Polished rice has been deprived of a vitamine, 
or vitamines, occurring in the cortex of the grain, 
without which peripheral neuritis will occur in anyone 
who lives upon polished rice as his whole diet. In our 
minds we may now bracket beri-beri and polished rice, 
rickets and similarly devaluated wheat. 

In the fast-approaching days when we shall have to 
learn and use the fundamentals of dietetics, and to 
apply them to our agriculture and our cooking, for the 
maintenance of our national existence, such inquiries 
as these will rank no longer as mere curiosities of 
medicine, but as second to none of the saving facts of 
life. LENS. 


Correspondence 


THE PREVENTION OF WAR 
To the Editor of Tuk New SraresMan. 

Sir,—lI have carefully read your two Supplements on the Pre- 
vention of War with great interest, but they do not provide 
machinery for what seems to me an almost insuperable difficulty— 
namely, the question of British sea-power. Having regard to the 
geographical conditions of the British Empire and the special 
interests thereby entailed (and vividly described by you in your 
article on contraband in your current issue) there would seem to 
be a necessity on grounds of self-preservation for the British 
Empire always to maintain such a fleet as would protect British 
interests against the rest of the world at sea. This, however, 
necessarily conflicts with your proposal that a “ recalcitrant 
State * should in certain circumstances be blockaded by a con- 
tingent of warships. It follows also that economic pressure 
could not be brought to bear against any recalcitrant State that 
maintained such a power at sea as the British Empire now has. 
The readiness of this country to accept the peaceful settlement of 
disputes has been well attested in the nineteenth century, for we 
have accepted no less than 164 peaceful settlements during that 
period, but other countries might not choose to rely on this. I 
still think that the suggestion which I made in the English Review 
last February is the most practical—namely, that each Power 
should deposit a certain amount of money in proportion to its 
means with an international authority, of which it should receive 
the income, on the clear understanding that any recalcitrant 
P ower should forfeit both the capital and the income if the inter- 
national authority declared a forfeiture. Any rebellion against 
the international authority that involved heavy financial loss to 
the rebellious country would necessarily not occur without very 

grave deliberation in that country. The practical difficulty of 
this scheme is to ascertain what financial security could be given. 
The deposit of bullion in sufficient quantities would be impossible, 
a would be any pledging of national credit. The only pos- 
a le device would be for each Power to deposit a requisite quan- 
a of bearer bonds payable by some other country, but all coun- 
; es do not invest abroad so largely as we do. It should not be 
rw however, for skilled financiers to devise some scheme 
— guarantee which should not only curb the recalcitrant 
. —— of particular Powers, but also secure the co-operation of 

© Powers who are called upon to vindicate the authority of the 
Supernational council.—Yours, etc., 

i. S. P. Haynes. 
The Atheneum, Pall Mall, S.W. Papen 
July 17th. 


T 0 the Editor of Taz New STaTesMAN. 
oe your article of July 3rd, entitled “ If Peace Were Made 
ties a PY _ show by a series of forceful considerations the difficul- 
Gene fos angers of “any peace which might be concluded in the 
which ure. You can see, you add, only one possibility by 
aot a conclusions might be modified: “ if all the Powers, 
to the gs ermany, would consent as part of the terms of peace 
establishment of some definite supernational authority abie 


to give to every State international security in future, then peace 
might be concluded to-morrow.” 

I entirely agree that no settlement is desirable unless able to 
furnish the very best prospect of durable and, if possible, perma- 
nent peace, with gradual disarmament as its ulterior object. But 
permit me to express some disbelief as to the possibility of keeping 
international security and peace by any kind of “ authority.” 
In my opinion, international peace, like social peace, can be 
ensured only by justice—justice in international as well as in 
social relations. 

At this epoch of economic civilisation, characterised as it is by 
the development of industries and of commerce, justice between 
nations has to manifest itself by justice in economic international 
relations. And, as for all nations of the world (but for the small 
nations more than for the large and for certain big nations more 
than for other big nations) an increasing progress is inseparable 
from an ever increasing development of their relations with the 
other nations, it must be admitted that justice between nations 
is, practically, concretely and fundamentally, one and the same 
thing as freedom of economic international relations. 

Peace will more and more in the future depend on free trade 
and on the open-door system. 

The European Confederation, which is the dream of many 
thinkers, and the establishment of a supernational authority 
which is the aim of others, would, it will be admitted, only be 
possible were tariff-frontiers removed. For is it feasible to be- 
come political confederates and remain economic foes? And is 
economic justice, which has a vital importance, a matter which the 
arbitration of even a supernational authority would and could be 
permitted to deal with ? 

Disarmament will follow the organisation of international 
security, which will tend to become identified with economic 
security, as mankind completes the transition from military 
civilisation to true economic civilisation. Disarmament will and 
can only be the logical and national consequence of the establish- 
ment of economic security and justice between nations. The same 
is true of compulsory arbitration between nations, which will 
then, and only then, become acceptable and will be quite naturally 
accepted. 

Opportunity will be offered at the settlement of this Great War 
for laying the first free-trade foundations of a co-operative asso- 
ciation between the nations of Europe, which would mark the 
beginning of an era of boundless economic, social and political 

progress, as well as the advent of universal and permanent peace— 
which can only be a ** Pax ceconomica.”’—Yours, etc., 
Henri LAMBERT. 
Matire de verreries 4 Charleroi (Belgique), 
Membre titulaire de la Société d Economie 
Politique de Paris. 
St. Ermin’s Hotel. 
July 19th. 


THE ALLIES’ TERMS OF PEACE 
To the Editor of Tak New STATESMAN. 

Smr,—Thank you for your reply to my letter of last week, 
which throws considerable light upon the attitude of Tuk New 
STATESMAN. On one point, however, I feel that I must trouble 
you again. You speak of “ taking steps” to “ destroy the mili- 
tary domination of Prussia.’ I should be very interested to 
hear what those steps are to be. I had always thought it to be 
an elementary canon of political enlightenment that it is as 
impossible permanently to destroy Prussia’s military power as 
it is to force any change in the internal constitution of the German 
Empire upon the German people. I had always taken Mr. 
Asquith’s words to be a rhetorical flourish intended more as a 
sop to popular enthusiasm than as an expression of exact thought. 

Yours, ete., 
P. G. How err. 

[It is probably impossible to secure any object “ permanently ” 
in international polities, and we may point out that the word is 
Mr. Asquith’s, not ours. But we certainly do not take Mr. 
Asquith’s words to have been a mere rhetorical flourish. As to 
the steps which must be taken to achieve this object, there are 
evidently various possibilities, some of which we have previously 
discussed, but they are all necessarily dependent upon the 
character of the ultimate victory of the Allies. The best method, 
if we are ever in a position to adopt it, might be to change the 
constitution of the German Empire. Why Mr. Howlett or anyone 
else should suppose this to be impossible we do not understand. 
If the existing German constitution were stable in the sense that 
it rested, as the British or American constitutions do, upon the 
settled wishes of the people, no doubt it would be impossible to 
change it from outside, but it does not. The practical difficulties 
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of forcing a change may be immense—there is, for example, the 
difficulty of getting all the Allies to agree upon a common policy 
in the matter—but there is no inherent impossibility that we can 
perceive in giving the German Empire a new and more democratic 
constitution, such that whilst the re-establishment of the old 
constitution would be practically impossible, the military domina- 
tion of Prussia would be destroyed. The time to discuss the 
question, however, as a practical project has hardly arrived !— 
Ep. N.S.] 


HOW HISTORY IS MADE 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—As Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe poses as a precisian in history, and 
quotes extensively from the introduction to my little book, 
Evolution and the War, to prove his surprising thesis that I am 
the origin of the war, he ought to have quoted more extensively 
from my impressions of 1884. I state in the most definite way 
that my first introduction to international politics came from 
my discovery that in 1884 Germany was deliberately looking for- 
ward to, and preparing for, war with England, and that Bismarck’s 
subsidising of African steamships was accepted by Germans as a 
first step in the preparation to fight England for the mastery of 
the world. What I thought or wrote in 1896, and whether a 
latin phrase quoted by Prince von Biilow came directly from my 
article or from a repetition of it in a later article by the editor 
of the Saturday Review, are entirely insignificant, as even Mr. 
Ratcliffe might allow, as factors in world history when we can 
go back to Bismarck in 1884.—Yours, etc., 

P. CHALMERS MITCHELL. 

Savile Club. 

July 19th. 


A MISCHIEVOUS BLUNDER 
To the Editor of Tut New StTaTesMAN. 


Srr,—Unless some other and more powerful pen than mine has 
already indited a letter to you on the subject of the withdrawal 
of the £25,000 grant for Biological Research, I would beg of you 
to allow me to enter some feeble protest against this extraordinary 
blunder. It is simply a blunder—an ignorant, stupid, mischievous 
blunder—in the name of economy. It is a crime against the 
future—just as great a crime as would be the refusal of, say, the 
sight of a rifle to the men engaged in the war. Of course, the sight 
of a rifle is a small thing, and to those who have never seen a rifle 
and never needed to take aim with one, the presence or absence of 
a “ little bit of a thing like that ” may mean nothing, but it means 
life and death to the man that has to defend himself and us. This 
Biological Research means nothing to Members of Parliament, 
who do not know what biology is and have never in their lives 
come into sight of anything of the nature of research. So they 
all talk against it in the name of economy, and then with one 
voice hoot it out of the House of Commons and the Secretary to 
the Treasury repockets the £25,000 that had been so hardly won 
for knowledge, and withdraws the grant. 

How it should come about that there was nobody in the House 
of Commons to speak one poor word seems inconceivable. Where 
were the representatives of the Local Government Board ? Where 
was Mr. Herbert Samuel or Dr. Addison, or Lord Robert Cecil, who 
all know well how much this grant really means? It is, to use 
another military simile, taking an effective weapon out of the 
hands of the man fighting disease, it is robbing the willing worker 
in the munition laboratory of science of an invaluable tool or 
instrument. ‘There are many medical officers with most barely 
furnished laboratories, won in most cases with some difficulty 
from the Health Authorities : such a grant would have been most 
thankfully welcomed by all these, not only for the direct help 
that it would have afforded them but even more as an indication 
of appreciation of work already done. 

I venture to say that to the Health Department of the Local 
Government Board itself this rejection of financial help will be a 
most unwelcome surprise. It is a distinct ‘* set-back ” to health 
administration and to the development of health work generally, 
and its most disastrous effects will be felt in the part of health 
work which has to look to the future. It is only through a great 
extension of Biological Research that any real advance can be 
made in the prenatal causes of infant death, and to this particular 
work the refusal of the grant will be practically a death blow. 

I have already trespassed far too much upon your indulgence. 
I set out merely to express a protest in the hope that subsequently 
some more able writer may give a fuller exposition of the absurd 
mistake that has been made.—Yours, etc., 

BENJAMIN BROADBENT. 
Gatesgarth, Lindley, Huddersfield. 





THE WAR ON INFECTIOUS INSECTS 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 





Sir,—I must ask your readers to note that the result of the 
controversy between myself, advocating sanitation, and Lens, 
advocating inoculation, is a walk-over for sanitation. 

I apologise to Lens for having ascribed to him the opinion that 
the methods I advocate are silly. I thought as he himself de- 
scribed them, without the smallest provocation, as murderous, 
that he would not mind. I will be more careful in future. 

But if I have hurt Lens’s feclings the publichas not. And it is 
the public that wants to know why, if inoculation will extirpate 
disease it should go catching flies. J don’t want to know because 
I don’t believe that inoculation will extirpate disease ; and I do 
believe in killing flies in their first youth. Why not treat me with 
silent disdain and indulge the innocent public ?—Yours, etc., 


G. BERNARD SHAw. 


A VILLAGE ROMEO AND JULIET 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESMAN. 


Sir,—As one of the few who have yet written of Gottfried 

Keller in English, may I be allowed to express a hope that your 
readers will not be deterred by the notice of his A Village Romeo 
and Juliet in your last week’s issue from making its acquaintance. 

I sympathise cordially with the reviewer’s disappointment ; the 
sensation of ** opening a choice author hitherto overlooked,” and 
missing the expected relish, deserves the compassion we bestow on 
all who set out to explore strange seas of romance and return in 
disillusion and disgust. And the trouble is that these “ choice 
authors ”’ (sly fellows) not oniy do not give up their souls at the 
first casual assault of an indolent reviewer, but mischievously put 
the most infelicitous: phrases into his head when he begins to 
describe his impressions. “* It is a tender, tearful little tale of the 
loves of a boy and girl,” he reports ; and the words would be just 
as true, and hardly less abysmally false, if applied to Romeo and 
Juliet itself. Keller has, in fact, justified his daring title. His 
Sali and Vroni are no more copied from Shakespeare than is 
Turgenjev’s King Lear of the Steppes—the only adequate parallel 
in this field ; they are all re-created in terms of Swiss or Russian 
peasant life as it appears in the mind of a poet-observer who sees 
intensely and profoundly understands. What is greatest in 
Shakespeare’s drama, the rendering of a passion flamelike in its 
intensity and in its purity, so that all other things in life shrivel 
into insignificance in its presence—this is what is greatest in 
Keller’s tale too ; and that being so, what does the rest matter ? 
The technique might be as ** fumbling” as the reviewer pleases, 
the air as “ sticky ” with the Stimmung which he thinks “ fatal to 
great art’; the purpose for which technique and Stimmung in a 
work of art exist have been won none theless. But this would be 
doing scant justice to Keller. To anyone who can mistake 
Meister Gottfried’s large and noble simplicity for the baldness of 
*prentice work, his pellucid, magical atmosphere for cloudiness, or 
his Swiss soundness of head and heart for sickly sentimentality 
there is nothing more to say. In one point of artistry I think his 
tale has the advantage even of its great original. Brilliant as 
Romeo and Juliet is in dramatic craftsmanship, it is still the work 
of an artist not yet mature. The catastrophe, however inwardly 
necessary, is brought about by the play of chance to a degree which 
Shakespeare never again admitted in tragedy. There is a sugges- 
tion of ingenious juggling in the fatal neatness, the deadly punc- 
tuality, with which Romeo arrives, and Juliet wakens, at the 
precise moments needed by their tragic dooms. It is exceedingly 
clever, but not on a level with the passion of the lovers, or with the 
lyric splendour of their speech. It is possible to turn without any 
sense of final disparity from the tangled ruin and rapture of that 
death scene in the ghostly vault to the quiet consummation of this 
village tragedy, where the boy and girl float down the river through 
the autumn night between the sleeping villages and woods, an 

then at dawn glide together out of their impossible world into the 
chill waters. Of the lyric exaltation of the death of Romeo and 
Juliet there is nothing here; these peasant children have Do 
splendour of phrase. But this quiet catastrophe, the deliberately 
sought, foreseen, and inevitable solution of their story, has also 
a harmonious beauty and coherence which the tragedy in the 
Capulet vault, in my view, less completely possesses. 

I have not yet had the pleasure of seeing Mrs. Wharton’s trans- 
lation or introduction. But I am confident that English readers 
who make the experiment will acknowledge at the end that they 
are very greatly in her debt.—Yours, etc., 





C. H. HERFORD. 
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Miscellany 
SHORT STORIES FROM RUSSIA* 


USSIAN literature will scarcely come to its own until 

R we cease to seek in it for the Russian spirit. We 
still read it for information, just as we used to read 

French literature for information about that other local 
product, la femme. La femme we have explored. M. Bourget 
has bared the inmost pulse of that incredible machine, and 
now we only read French novels when they happen not to 
be dull. But the Russian spirit is still unexplored. We do 
not know what animates our great Ally, and, naturally 
curious, we turn to her literature for what literature seldom 
provides—a generalisation. Even Tchekov, who cares only 
for individual men, women, flowers, and so on, is pressed 
into this service and advertised by one of his publishers as 
writing “ Stories of Russian Life,” and by the other as por- 
traying “the resignation and patient idealism which is so 
characteristic of the Russian spirit.” If he does so, it is 
incidentally. Tchekov is not an interpreter—at all events not 
in these stories. His only aim is to describe certain things 
and people in a way that shall be interesting and beautiful. 

Tchekov possesses humour and tenderness, but perhaps 
his highest gift is negative: he gains his effect by 
neglecting what is usually regarded as effective. An 
English magazine editor once laid down that “ the ” short 
story, as he termed it, must go with a snap. If he was right, 
Tehekov is wrong. Consider The Steppe. Noiseless through- 
out, it becomes inaudible at the close, rising out of hearing 
and sight, like rolling flax that a wind whirls into the 
sky. A little boy has to go to school. He starts in 
a carriage with his uncle and the village priest, then 
is transferred into a wool-wagon, where he travels a 
few days, bathing, laughing and crying, eating fish-gruel, 
getting soaked by a storm, and rejoining his uncle and the 
priest in a feverish condition, from which he soon recovers. 
That is all. There is no point, only a series of points. 
Most writers would have focussed on the fever, but Tchekov 
lets it flow by with the other facts, and does not give a single 
bad mark to the uncle for callousness, to the priest for 
superstition, or to the wagoners for incompetence. He is 
only concerned to make the little boy’s journey interesting, 
and to fill every sentence—not just the show sentences— 
with beauty. We are left with a sense of completeness. 
We have travelled through the world of his creation, and 
enjoyed its imaginative fullness. Nothing has happened that 
might not happen in the world of daily life—that is to say, 
there has been no snap—but the particular sequence of the 
events is not to be experienced this side of poetry. Tchekov, 
if one cares to label him, is both realist and poet. With 
one hand he collects facts, with the other he arranges them 
and sets them flowing. The imagination he possesses is 
content with the earth and sun and stars that we know; it 
never attempts to gain beauty through distortion. It has 
nothing in common with Fancy. 

Or, again, consider Agatha, a story in the second collection. 
The editor would prefer Agatha to The Steppe, because it 
does contain a situation. But how tamely the situation is 
treated! It is not worked up, but merely flows by in the 
beautiful nocturnal river. 


“In which country are the birds most at home, in ours or over 
there ? ” Savka asked. 

“In ours, of course. They are hatched here, and here they raise 
their young. This is their native land, and they only fly away to 
escape being frozen to death.” 


* The Steppe and Other Stories. By Anton Tchekov. Translated 
by Adeline Lister Kay. Heinemann. 6s. 

Stories of Russian Life. By Anton Tchekoff. Translated by 
Marian Fell. Duckworth. 6s. 

The Old House and Other Tales. By Feodor Sologub. Translated 
by John Cournos. Martin Secker. 6s. 











“How strange!” he sighed, stretching. ‘One can’t talk of any- 
thing but what is strange. Take that shouting bird over there, take 
people, take this little stone—there’s a meaning in everything. Oh, if 
I had only known you were going to be here this evening, sir, I wouldn't 
have told that woman to come. She asked if she might.” 

“These affairs of yours with women will end badly some day,” I 
said sadly. 

** Never mind.” 

Then, after a moment’s reflection, Savka added : 

“So I have told the women, but they won't listen ; the idiots don’t 
care.” 

Silence fell. The shadows deepened, the outlines of all objects faded 
into the darkness. The streak of light behind the hill was altogether 
extinguished, and the stars shone ever brighter and brighter. The 
mournful, monotonous chirping of the crickets, the calling of the 
rail-bird, and the whistling of the quail seemed not to break the 
nocturnal silence, but rather to add to it a still greater depth. It was 
as if the stars, and not the birds and insects, were singing softly, and 
charming our ears as they looked down from heaven. 

Savka broke silence first. He slowly turned his regard to me, and 
said, ‘* This is tedious for you, sir, I can see. Let’s have supper.” 

Savka does not symbolise the Russian spirit, any more 
than the quiet evening where they sat symbolises life or 
death or love. It is true that “ there is a meaning in every- 
thing,”’ but also true that each thing means itself and not 
something clse. Savka is Savka, the evening an evening— 
a particular man and a particular scene that Tchekov 
wishes to describe. Such appears to be his method. He 
avoids generalisation, he even avoids climax, because either 
would seduce him from the subject—and consequently from 
the poetry—in hand. 

With Sologub it is otherwise. To his ingenious mind 
nothing seems to mean much unless it means some- 
thing else, and most of the stories in The Old House 
entail a psychic to-do. They are the work of a skilful 
writer, who has realised the literary value of Hallucination 
and Metempsychosis, and knows that it is more effective to 
say “This is—what?” than to say “This is a ghost.” 
Up to date in his methods, he combines the supernatural 
with realism, occasionally with some success. The Old 
House tells of the grandmother, mother and sister of a 
young man who has been hanged, of their daily wakenings, 
their toilets and prayers, and breakfasts, and, mixed with 
these, their passionate desire that he shall return, which 
leaves them nightly wailing to the moon ; the inference being 
that they are indeed approaching him, but not by any 
human path, that the house and the woods and fields sur- 
rounding it are soaked with the dead youth’s personality, 
and causing them to join him through madness; with the 
further inference that madness is more real a state than 
sanity. The theme—from a literary point of view—is good, 
and masterpieces have been written upon it; Villiers de 
L’Isle Adam’s Vera is an example. But if we are to believe, 
the writer must himself believe in it while he is writing. 
He need not believe in it during daily life—while lunching 
with the editor, for instance—but he must while actually 
composing get into a state where ghosts do exist, where 
madness is preferable; to use the old term, he must be 
inspired, and Sologub has only theories and fancies, that 
remain unfused by any central heat. He can charm—as 
in the sister’s invocation to Aphrodite—and he can thrill, 
as in the final scene. But thrill and charm do not link up ; 
the theme remains psychic, not poetic, to the end. 

His work recalls that of Algernon Blackwood in England. 
There is the same cleverness of idea, the same conversance 
with modern research, the same attempt to guarantee the 
supernatural by the natural, the same imaginative and 
emotional poverty. Excitement has to do all the writing, 
and when it flags—oh my ! 

In a barely audible voice the old woman mumbled: “ Yes, lama 
crow. And when I see a doomed person I have such a strong desire 


to caw.” 
The old woman suddenly made a sweeping movement with her 
arms, and in a shrill voice cried out twice : “ Kar-r, kar-r!” 
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Alexandra Ivanovna shuddered and asked: ‘“ Babushka, at whom 
are you cawing ?” 

The old woman answered: “‘ At you, my dear, at you.” 

It had become too painful to sit with the old woman any longer. 

It has indeed, nor would one have sat so long but for 
Sologub’s great success in Petrograd, where he has been hailed 
as the spiritual kinsman of Tchekov. Judged by this 
volume (one must remember he has written nineteen others), 
the success is undeserved. And in any case, what kinship 
has he with the author of The Steppe, where life flows on 
noble, imaginative, profound, yet differing only in arrange- 
ment from the life that we know? Think of one of the 
rare occasions when Tchekov does employ the supernatural— 
the sound of a breaking string in The Cherry Orchard. We 
do not ask whether a string really breaks in the dying 
heaven of old Russia, or whether, as Madame Ranevsky 
suggests, it is only a tub that has fallen into a mine. The 
sound flows past in the beautiful melancholy stream ;_ it 
recurs when the stream, quiet to the end, slides over the 
precipice, and Firs lies down to die. Compare its music 
with the gabble of Sologub’s golliwog-devil in T'he Uniter of 
Souls, or with the creak of his movable walls in The Invoker 
of the Beast—walls which are said by the translator to be 
** a symbol of our own subtle insecurity,”’ but do not become 
the less tedious on that account ; compare it with the old 
woman who was really a crow, or with Alexandra Ivanovna, 
who is a white dog really, and killed by a man who is really 
a pig. Supernatural topsy-turveyings such as these may 
shock and thrill for the moment, but must die when the 
page is turned; while we go back with increasing pleasure 
to Savka, who is Savka, and to his supper, which is supper. 

E. M. Forster. 


HENRY 


IS real name was Henri Roman, but we called him 
H Henry, because it was easier to pronounce. His 
status in the French army was not high—he was 
a private in the Ist Territorial Regiment ; it was his custom, 
however, when in conversation with unsuspecting strangers, 
to omit the word Territotial and by merely pointing to 
the “1” on his képi lead them to suppose that he belonged 
to the First Regiment of the Line—a rather more distin- 
guished unit than hisown. Like ourselves, he was a prisoner 
of war, and in his capacity of valet de chambre he was, if not 
perfect, at any rate unusual. We first became conscious of 
his possibilities as a source of merriment when, owing to the 
arrival of a fresh batch of prisoners, we were ordered to 
change our room. 

** Je viens avec messieurs,”’ Henry announced simply, and 
proceeded to help us pack our things. It is a fact that my 
hair-brushes and razor made the journey in one of his 
trouser pockets, G ’s pipes, a half-empty pot of jam, 
and a face towel in the other. 

To us, accustomed to the diffidence of the English soldier 
in the presence of his officers, it was refreshing to watch 
Henry enter our room in the afternoon bearing on his 
shoulder the daily supply of coal. He would lower the large 
bucket carefully to the ground and then wipe his huge hands 
on his baggy and discoloured red trousers with the air of a 
man who has done a hard job of work conscientiously and 
well. From a pocket, the bottom of which was apparently 
somewhere in the region of his knee, he would produce a 
half-smoked and much-worn cigar, readjust any loose leaves 
that might be hanging from it, and then light it with all 
the care that a connoisseur bestows upona Corona. Having 
opened the door of the stove to satisfy himself that the fire 
was “marching well,” he would draw up a stool and sit 





down amongst us for five minutes’ rest. 
Conversation with him was, of course, an unequal contest. 
Our French was weak ; his, on the contrary, was powerful— 


in the sense that an express train is powerful, that is, rushing, 
noisy, and only to be stopped by signal. He was thirty-five, 
he told us, and it was obvious from the way he referred to 
himself as a pére de famille that he considered himself as 
a man well past the prime of life, looking forward hopefully 
to a complacent but always industrious old age. He came 
from Commines, which is north of Lille on the Belgian 
frontier, and he had worked all his life in a braces factory, 
for ten hours a day, six days-a week, earning thirty to forty 
francs, which he considered good wages. On the outbreak 
of war his regiment had formed part of the garrison of 
Maubeuge, which place, in his opinion, was undoubtedly 
sold to the enemy. He had spent about a month at a 
prisoners’ camp in Germany, and then had been sent to us 
with twenty other French soldiers who were to act as our 
servants and waiters. He confessed that he found the change 
agreeable, because he was better fed and had some work to 
do. The idleness at the soldiers’ camp had bored him. All 
of which led us to believe that he was that kind of man 
to whom work is a necessity. Facts proved otherwise. 

He used to appear in our room in the morning at any 
time between seven and half-past. His first objective was 
the fire. It had happened once that the Russian officers 
who shared the room with us had in our absence banked the 
stove up so high over-night that it was still burning on the 
following morning ; in consequence Henry had been saved 
the trouble of laying and lighting the fire afresh. Just as a 
terrier who has once seen a cat in a certain place will always 
take a glance there when passing by, so Henry, hoping 
daily for a recurrence of such luck, made straight for the 
stove. He was invariably disappointed; but the action 
became a habit. 

His next act was to go through the formality of waking 
us. His procedure was to stand at the foot of each bed in 
turn and place a gigantic hand on some portion of the 
occupant’s anatomy. As soon as the sleeper stirred, Henry 
would mutter, “Sept heures vingt, mon capitaine” (or 
““mon lieutenant,” as the case might be; he was most 
punctilious about rank), and pass on to the next bed. The 
actual time by the clock made no difference. He always 
said “‘ Sept heures vingt.” All this, as I have stated, was 
pure formality. His real method of waking us was to make 
a deafening noise clearing out the grate and laying the fire. 
Having done this, he abandoned us in favour of his own 
breakfast. 

He re-appeared about 9 a.m. to give the room what he 
called ‘‘ un coup de balai ”—his idiom fora superficial rite 
which he performed with a soft broom after scattering water 
freely about the floor. The resultant mess he picked up in 
his hands and put into the coal-box or pushed under a 
cupboard, if he thought no one was looking. He spent the 
rest of his time till his dinner-hour at eleven in cleaning the 
boots, making the beds, and pretending to dust things—all 
the while giving vent to his opinions on life in general and 
prison life in particular. In the afternoons we seldom saw 
him after two o’clock, by which time he had brought the coal 
and washed up the tea-things, left dirty since the day before. 

Henry possessed neither a handsome face nor a well-knit 
figure. When he stood upright—which he only did if he 
had some really impressive anathema to launch against the 
Germans—he was not more than five feet eight. His skimpy 
blue blouse disclosed the roundness of his shoulders and 
accentuated the abnormal length of his arms. The ends of 
his wide trousers were clipped tight round his ankles, so 
that his heavy hobnailed boots were displayed in all their 
vast unshapeliness. In walking he trailed his short legs 
along, giving one the impression that he had just completed 
a twenty-mile march and was about to go away and rest for 
some hours. When we first knew him he had had a scraggy 
beard of no particular colour, but he startled us one morning 
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by appearing without it, grinning sheepishly, and exposing 
to view a weak chin which already had a tendency to 
multiply itself indefinitely. Except on Friday, which was 
his bath day, his long moustache draggled indiscriminately 
over the lower part of his face ; but after his douche he used 
to soap the ends and curl them up, giving to his rather 
foolish countenance a ludicrous expression of semi-martial 
ferocity. On these occasions he seldom failed to pay us a 
visit in the evening, shaved, clean, and palpably delighted 
with himself. 

The first time we saw him thus we asked him why he 
elected to wear his moustache like the Kaiser. For a moment 
he was disconcerted ; then suddenly realising that a joke 
was intended, he threw back his head and emitted a series 
of startling guffaws. Being of a simple nature, he was 
easily amused. Jokes about the war and the Germans, 
however, he considered to be in bad taste. His political 
philosophy was summed up in his simple phrase, “ C’étaient 
eux (the Germans) qui ont voulu la guerre,” and on this 
count alone they stood condemned eternally before God and 
man. Of history, diplomatic situations, international crises 
he took no heed. In his eyes the Germans were a race of 
impoverished brigands for ever casting greedy eyes upon 
the riches of. peaceful France. He told me once in all 
sincerity that before the war he had never borne a grudge 
against any man, that he had been content to live at peace 
with all the world, but that now he was changed—he hated 
the Germans bitterly—‘ above all,” he added, his voice 
quivering with impotent rage, “this fat pig of an under- 
officer who occupies himself with us orderlies. Nom dun 
chien!” (his invariable expletive) “ one can only think he 
is put over us on purpose to annoy us.” 

Poor Henry! I knew the gentleman to whom he referred 
—a fine type of the fat bully rejoicing in a position of power 
over unfortunate men who could in no way retaliate. 

At first we had accepted Henry gladly as a kind of un- 
conscious buffoon whose absurdities would enliven a few 
of our many dull hours. But in course of time we discovered 
other and more pleasing traits in him. He was a devout 
Catholic and, in his humble fashion, a staunch Republican. 
One day I asked him why he attached so much importance 
to that form of government. 

“Sous la république, mon capitaine,” he replied with 
dignity, “ on est libre.” 

Free! free to work sixty hours a week for twenty years, 
and then to march off to a war not of his making with but 
twelve franes in his pocket, leaving a wife and three children 
behind him to starve ! 

Like most Frenchmen of his class, Henry was thrifty to 
a degree ; I doubt if he spent sixpence a week on himself. 
With the blind faith of a child he one day confided his 
savings to me because he was afraid the Germans might 
search him. By their regulations he was only allowed to 
have ten marks in his possession at once—the surplus he 
was supposed to deposit with the paymaster. But I really 
think he would rather have thrown the money away than 
have done so. He kept a five-franc piece sewn in the lining 
of his trousers, “in case,” he informed me, “ we get separated 
when the war is over. Of course you would send me the 
test, but when I get back to France I must be able to 
celebrate my return.” 

Each week he used to add to the little hoard which I 
kept for him, knowing not only the total but even what 
actual coins were there. 

Upon occasions he could be courtesy itself. One day a 
Russian officer came into our room at a moment when 
Henry was standing idly by the table looking at the pictures 
in an English magazine. The Russian, mistaking him for a 
French officer, saluted, bowed, and held out his hand. An 


English private would have been embarrassed—not so 
Henry. With that true politeness which always endeavours 
to prevent others from feeling uncomfortable he returned 
the salute and the bow and shook the proffered hand! 
Could tact have gone further ? 

On Christmas Day we gave him a box of fifty cigars. He 
was immensely touched and overwhelmingly grateful. 
Tears sprang to his eyes as he told us that he had never had 
so many cigars before—even in France. 

“* Avec ga,” he exclaimed, fingering the box, “ je serai 
content pour un an,” and he insisted, with charming grace, 
that we should each accept one then and there. 

His musical talent was discovered when someone received 
a concertina from England. Coming into the room sud- 
denly on the following morning, I surprised Henry sitting 
upon my bed giving what was a quite passable rendering of 
“Tipperary.” In no way abashed, he remained where he 
was, only ceasing to play for a moment to tell me that the 
concertina was too small—a toy, in fact. The truth was, I 
rather think, that his enormous fingers found difficulty in 
pressing less than two stops at once. He admitted that he 
had a passion for music, that he had learnt the harmonium 
from a blind man in Commines, and that he had had an 
accordion specially made for him in Belgium at a cost of 
260 francs, which had taken him years to save. He was 
inclined to turn up his nose at catchy airs and music-hall 
songs, preferring what he called “la grande musique,” by 
which I think he meant opera. Eventually he was given 
the concertina as a present, and went off delighted—doing 
no more work that day. 

The optimism with which Henry had begun his prison 
life gradually faded away. At one time he was certain that 
he would be home for Christmas, then for Easter ; finally I 
think he had resigned himself to remaining where he was 
for life. It was his habit to believe implicitly every rumour 
that he heard; and since there were seldom less than fifty 
new ones current every day, he had a busy time retailing 
them, and was in consequence always either buoyed up with 
false hope or weighed down with unnecessary despair. 

But it was at about the end of December that he began to 
get anxious and worried. Up till then he had been more or 
less content. His was not a super-martial spirit; he did 
not pine to be “ at them ”’ again, nor did he chafe under the 
restrictions of a life of confinement. He confessed frankly 
that he was not anxious to fight again, but that when his 
day’s work (!) was done he enjoyed sitting by the stove in 
the stable “‘ avec les camarades ” (the servants lived in the 
stables) “‘tandis que chacun raconte sa petite histoire de 
la guerre.” 

One day he told me what was on his mind. He had had 
no news of his family since leaving home five months before. 
At first he had not worried, knowing that letters took a 
long time. But an answer was overdue by this time— 
others had heard from home. “ Every day,” he said, “ there 
are letters, but none for me.” I could proffer sympathy, 
but not, alas! advice, and I hadn’t the heart to tell him that 
Commines was in the thick of the fighting and had probably 
been blown to pieces long ago. His wife and children might 
be safe, but they were almost certainly homeless refugees. 
From that day on he used often to come and talk to me 
about his happy life before the war, growing sadder and 
sadder as the weeks passed and still he had no news. 

I shall always remember Henry’s pathetic little figure by 
the gate on the morning I left the prison, his baggy trousers 
more discoloured than ever, his enormous right hand at the 
salute, and his lips twisted into that wistful smile of his. I 
wonder what has happened to his wife and little daughters. 
I wonder if he or I or anyone will ever know. 

Jerrery E. Jerrery. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE War Loan, with all due respect to it, has hit the 
I second-hand book trade. The trade hitherto has 
not been doing so badly. For the first few weeks 
of the war it suffered. That was the time when panic 
retrenchments and minor pieces of self-denial were indulged 
in: when Aunt Mary saw a play from the Pit for the first 
(and last) time of her life, and Uncle Tom stopped having 
brandy with his coffee, a habit into which he has since 
relapsed. Later, things returned almost to the normal. 
The second-hand booksellers found that their sales through 
catalogues and to casual customers were sufficient to keep 
them going, and at the big book auctions prices were high, 
and in some cases unprecedentedly high. The War Loan, 
however, really has made a difference. Thousands of book- 
buyers whose expenditure was previously unaffected have 
put all their spare cash into it, and the trade is temporarily 
almost at a standstill. In quite a large bookshop last week 
I bought in the afternoon the first book the proprietor had 
sold that day. Persons who frequent bookshops, therefore, 
will probably find booksellers more than usually disposed 
to make reductions—which they will generally make even in 
normal times on the marked prices. 


% * 2k 


Personally I frequent the outlying booksellers. The 
newspapers still refer to Charing Cross Road as “* the Mecca 
of book-lovers,” ete., but it is a misleading phrase. The 
more opulent bibliophiles, of course, get most of their pur- 
chases out of catalogues or commission the dukes of the trade 
to buy them at sales. But even the poorer bookbuyers, if 
they know their business, do not restrict their operations to 
Charing Cross Road. There are certainly plenty of books 
there, but there are very few “ finds” to be made. The 
booksellers in Charing Cross Road all have the market at 
their fingers’ ends : they know their business and very few 
valuable books slip through their hands unnoticed. The first 
Folio Shakespeare for 6d. is certainly not to be looked for 
there. ‘ Finds,” of course, are rare anywhere now. Most 
of the books come from the great auctions or from country- 
house sales, where everything is carefully catalogued and 
everything worth more than a few shillings is sold as a 
separate “lot.” But on the Farringdon Road hawkers’ 
stalls you can still get hundreds of books for 3d. each that 
you would pay half a crown each for elsewhere ; and a few 
torpid suburban booksellers who keep their stocks a Jong 
time and hardly know their way about them can still be 
found. If you don’t mind getting very dirty, and will plunge 
into the obscurest and filthiest corners of these men’s shops, 
you may still find good things cheap. 


* * * 


Those who despair, however, of discovering rare Black- 
Letters or Mazarin Bibles on the counters of the ignorant may 
find amusement in looking out, even in the most frequented 
shops, for books with interesting inscriptions. It was in 
the shop of a lynx-eyed Charing Cross Road dealer (who had 
presumably merely glanced at the unappetising title of the 
book) that a friend of mine the other day picked up for a 
shilling a commentary on Plato bearing the signature 
“William Wordsworth, Rydal Mount,” and annotated 
throughout in the poet’s own hand. I got in the Farringdon 
Road the other day a Callimachus that had belonged to 
John Wilkes, and two men I know have recently purchased 
for a few pence cach a book of Mill’s marginally noted by 
the author with a view to a new edition, and a book of 


Godwin’s inscribed by the author. I don’t know that the 
monetary value of either of these signatures is very large, 
but, if you cannot cure yourself of the second-hand bookshop 
habit, the hunt for copies with interesting associations is 
something to fall back upon when, after a fatiguing search 
among endless volumes of Middleton’s Life of Cicero, Rapin’s 
History, and Sterne’s Sermons, late sets of the Spectator, the 
Tatler and the Rambler, medical text-books, and faded 
copies of Victoria the Good’s Leaves from Our Journal in 
the Highlands, you have come to the conclusion that you 
are not one of those fortunate prospectors who unearth 
Caxtons from the twopenny box, or rub off bad portraits of 
Garibaldi to find Giottos or Cimabues underneath them. 


* * * 


One of the minor pleasures of the pursuit of second-hand 
books is that which one derives from reading the booksellers’ 
catalogues. I do not mean so much the enjoyment—though 
that is considerable—which one gets out of the descriptions 
of rare and expensive (and unreadable) works which one 
could never hope to buy: the Pico della Mirandolas and 
Politians bound in morocco with the arms of Charles I. or 
Charles Peace, and the Aldine Thucydides with one small 
wormhole (repaired) on last page. What I am thinking of is 
the flavour of the descriptive notes attached to the titles of 
all the books. The merchant has to get into a small space a 
summary of all the more interesting and individual features 
of the books he is offering : and the effect of his terseness is 
sometimes very comic. I have one or two catalogues before 
me as I write. One candid cataloguer describes a folio of 
Blackmore’s Prince Arthur as “ first edition of a famous, 
though very dull, poem.” ‘ This,”’ says one bookseller of an 
eighteenth-century Venetian work, “is probably one of the 
most obscene poems ever written.” Of another it is remarked 
that there is “ a good (!) sprinkling of indecent poems and 
epigrams.” The stress that booksellers lay upon what they 
call (when they are less direct and frank) the “ very curious ” 
nature of old books throws a pathetic light upon the state of 
mind of some collectors, who seem to find any mild obscenity 
fascinating so long as it is sufficiently old. Of another book 
in the same catalogue one is told that “ these early sacred 
plays are rare. This one ends with a chorus in German, sung 
by God and Satan together.” This must be the very book 
that General v. Bernhardi bas been looking for. It should 
provide a metaphysical basis for militarisin. 


* * * 


I have been sent a booklet describing the Irish Collection 
of Books and Paintings at the University of Wisconsin. 
It sounds strange, but it is a mere chance where people 
turn up who think of doing original things. Apparently 
the idea originated with Professor Ely, Wisconsin’s bright 
particular star, when he was visiting Ireland in 19138 
to study land problems. He was struck by the way 
in which Ireland is being transformed both economi- 
cally and intellectually, and he got a number of 
Wisconsin Irishmen to put up the money for a collection. 
The result is that the Wisconsin University now possesses 
a number of documents illustrative of Irish history, a large 
library of Irish books, and books about Ireland from Davies s 
strangely premature Why Ireland was never brought into 
Subjection until the Reign of James I. to the treatises of— 
a curious list to an English eye—* such writers as Dunraven, 
Eversley, Morgan, O’Brien, Sydney Brooks, Dicey, Balfour, 
Asquith, Blunt, Duffey and Earl Grey,”’ and representative 
pictures by Nathaniel Hone, Jack B. Yeats and George 
Russell. One might suggest that something by Mr. Orpen 


should be added. 
SoLoMON EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


A Far Country. By Winston Cuurcaitt. Macmillan. 
6s. 

Sally on the Rocks. By Winirrep Boces. Herbert 
Jenkins. 6s. 

In Mr. Knox’s Country. By E. (. Somervitie and 
Martin Ross. Longmans. 6s. 

There are some things (blank verse is the stock example) 
which are so difficult because they are so easy: since tie 
mere technical accomplishment of them can be achieved by 
anybody, poverty of thought cannot conceal itself behind 
mere technical accomplishment: the division of deca- 
syllabic lengths reveals that weakness from which the 
jingling sound of like endings would divert us. So it is 
with the sort of novel which may be called, high-soundingly, 
the Odyssey of the soul—which takes its subject, generally 
in the first person, from the cradle to the grave, or at any 
rate (since dead men tell no autobiographies) to the altar. 
Anybody can write at least one such book, and nowadays 
almost everybody does. It is not difficult to do it. It is 
not even difficult to do it pretty well. And, in consequence, 
one serutinises with a peculiar ferocity all attempts at doing 
it again. The standard is high, the competitors many, and 
the first class small. 

Mr. Winston Churchill, of course, is by no means to be 
judged apart from his reputation for dignified and elaborate 
achievement. In this case the standard of criticism is 
doubly high, with the height necessitated by the kind of 
novel A Far Country belongs to, and with the height of 
Mr.Churchill’s own name. If the book does not quite equal ex- 
pectation, perhaps that is to be put down to the exactingness 
of the implied standards. For no one, I think, could deny 
that it is a good book. I can imagine it being blamed for 
its length, I can imagine it being found inconsistent, even 
dull (though I do not find it dull myself): I cannot imagine 
a denial of its solid and sober qualities, its sincerity, its 
sympathy, its breadth of knowledge, its level excellence of 
style—even its plot. Yes, it has a plot, and that in itself 
puts it a little apart from most narratives of the kind. We 
are too much inclined nowadays to belittle what we call 
“mere plot ’—forgetting how much is owed by art and 
history and thought and beauty to the “ mere plot ” of the 
fneid or of Lear. There is a rhythm, a roundness, a unity, 
a poise and harmony and recurrence in Nature which demands 
something corresponding in art—and the something is plot. 
Haphazard choice of incidents does not suffice for “ life- 
likeness ” and “ convincingness.” Yet I am not sure that 
Mr. Churchill’s combination of the “ realistic” with the 
“ artistic,” of detailed incident with recurring theme, is 
altogether happy. His hero, his “I,” goes astray after 
false gods, after the idols of the market-place: there is 
another, a more heroic hero, who crops up at intervals by 
way of contrast—a recurring reproof. The book has some- 
what the rhythm of Marlowe’s Faustus, with a tune less apt 
to that rhythm. 

Mr. Churchill’s “I” might have been a good, almost a 
great, man. His childhood shows him full of potentialities, 
of sympathy and imagination. Jf his father had under- 
stood instead of repressing; if he had not at a crucial 
moment of adolescence become alienated from the girl who 
was spiritually his mate ; if his moods of literary or religious 
enthusiasm had been less ephemeral; if, in short, the clash 
of character and circumstance had been ever so little different 
—all the passions and prides and egotisms of the man might 
have turned to good. As it was, he chose the law and money 
and success instead of the garret and the Muse and God : 
and (as I think Mr. Cunninghame Graham has said some- 
where) success marks a man like drink. When “ the im- 





pressiveness of wealth ” took hold of him, it turned him, as 
Mr. Churchill profoundly notes, from the truly practical to 
the sentimental. Sentimentality and success (success of this 
particular kind, anyway) have their mecting-point in 
vulgarity. What a little fails to convince me is the rapidity 
of the turning and hardening process. Ideals fall from this 
young man like clothes outworn: he sloughs them with 
incredibly few pangs. He goes the whole selfish hog of 
sharp practice, of “ graft,” of being “ in ” with the powerful 
and unscrupulous gang which manipulates politics as an 
aid to capitalism. And at every point the idealist, the 
reformer, the exposer of shams and lies, the poor but honest 
Hermann Krebs, crops up as that recurring contrast and 
rebuke. What is traced is more than an individual’s life- 
story—it is a movement, local in a sense but in another 
sense universal : 

The remembrance of that dinner when with my connivance the 
Scherers made their social début is associated in my mind with the 
coming of the fulness of that era, mad and brief, when gold rained 
down like manna from our sooty skies. Even the Church was pros- 
perous ; the Rev. Carey Heddon, our new minister, was well abreast 
of the times, typical of the new and efficient Christianity that has 
finally buried the hatchet with enlightened self-interest. He looked 
like a young and prosperous man of business, and indeed he was one. 


The relations of the hero with his wife and the affinity 
whom he does not marry are excellently done. The succes- 
sion of shocks at the end, the re-ordering of mind and body 
under the pressure of quick events, is done with considerable 
artistic effect: indeed, the end and the beginning are the 
best parts of the book; the legal and political business in 
the middle is too minutely detailed and so somewhat out of 
the picture. 

I cordially recommend Sally on the Rocks. 1 opened it 
with misgivings, disliking the title ; and I do not deny that 
there is a good deal to dislike in the story itself. About the 
war, for instance, there is a nameless, indefinable sentimen- 
tality which would be unpleasant on any subject, but on 
such a subject is beyond words. I could, by selecting phrases, 
give you the impression that the whole was empty and 
cheap. The truth is the opposite. There is a brisk and hard 
reality about its plot and its chief characters which quite 
transcends the occasional sloppiness. Sally, with bleached 
hair and black eyes and fashionable wide skirts, is desperately, 
determinedly husband-hunting. She is over thirty, she is 
penniless, her past will not bear quite the closest scrutiny— 
and in a tiny village, full of scandal and surmise, she sets 
out to capture the stout, greedy bank manager of the large 
income. Her rival is a pretty widow with an inferior figure, 
and they are both quite frank and cold-blooded about 
it. Mr. Bingley, the bank manager, is not merely a figure 
of fun—he is a figure of comedy. Trying to choose with 
discretion, he gets torn unexpectedly with genuine love— 
and it is precisely that, not his selfishness, not his pomposity, 
not his physical unattractiveness, but the sudden manliness, 
the fire of his passion, that makes Sally feel she cannot take 
the prize when at last it falls into her hand. Meanwhile 
Miss Maggie, the village scandal-monger, has ferreted out 
Sally’s “ past.” She communicates it to Mr. Bingley—but 
I will not give away the result. Miss Maggic is a remarkable 
creation. The incisiveness of her cattish thrusts, the 
laborious cleverness of her suggestions and intuitions, the 
feverish meanness of her mind, are all done to the life: I 
wish I had space to illustrate what I mean, but it is of the 
essence of such a method that everything said refers to 
something else—it would take a whole page to give any idea 
of how well it is done. The main quality of the book is its 
freshness. 

If I do not say much about “ E. CE. Somerville and 
Martin Ross ” it is because by this time there is not much 
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to say. Everyone who cares for this particular kind of 
Irish humour, its friendly cynicism, its genial carelessness, 
its engaging preoccupation with hunting and the high- 
spirited, well-fed life of those who hunt, has discovered these 
delightful writers long ago. Their grasp of comic situation 
is particularly well shown in the present collection. The 
best story is perhaps Harrington’s, which begins with the 
auction of some household goods whose owner has committed 
suicide because “he was a little annoyed ”—(“ That’s a 
good weather-glass!... An’ I coming into the house 
to-day I gave it a push, and it knocked a lep out o’ the needle. 
It’s in grand working order ’’)—and ends with a delicately 
suggested apparition, a strayed child and a real thrill. But 
most of the stories are just jolly and comic; in a humane 
and individual way. GERALD GOULD. 


MIXED ECONOMICS 


The Economics of War and Conquest: An Examination of 
Mr. Norman Angell’s Economic Doctrines. By J. H. 
Jones, Lecturer on Social Economics in the University 
of Glasgow. P.S. King. 2s. 6d. net. 


On the Relations of Political Economy to War. A Lecture 
by F. Y. Eocewortn, Professor of Political Economy 
in the University of Oxford. Humphrey Milford. 1s. 
net. 

First Principles of Production. A Study of the... 
Relation of Science to Industry. Edited by J. TayLor 
Penpie, F.S.S. Longmans. 5s. net. 


Some Aspects of the Tariff Question. By F. W. Taussic, 
Henry Lee Professor of Economics in Harvard Uni- 
versity. Humphrey Milford. 8s. 6d. net. 


Essays in Social Justice. By T. N. Carver, David A. Wells 
Professor of Political Economy in Harvard University. 
Humphrey Milford. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Anthracite Coal Combination in the United States. By 
Euiot Jones, Associate Professor of Economics in the 
State University of Iowa. Humphrey Milford. 6s. 6d. 
net. 

Economics in India. Inaugural Lecture at the University 
of Allahabad by H. Srantey JEvons, University 
Professor of Economics. Pioneer Press, Allahabad. 
8 annas, 

Indian Finance: Currency and Banking. By S. V. Dorar- 
swam. Published by the Author, Mylapore, India. 
2} rupees. 

The chaotic condition of the branch of study which 
latterly, as if it were a naturalised alien, has been getting 
its name changed from Political Economy to Economics 
could hardly be better illustrated than by the almost simul- 
taneous publication of the eight works above mentioned, 
three of them produced in this country, three in the United 
States, and two in India. Hardly any two of them coincide 
in conception of the subject matter, in scientific method, 
or (beyond a vague benevolence) in social purpose. If we 
could imagine the eight authors simultaneously called in 
to advise either a farmer or a manufacturer, the Government 
or the Bank of England, on how to surmount an economic 
difficulty or achieve some desired industrial result, we should 
expect to find at least four opposing policies suggested. It 
may be with Political Economy, as: it is with tribal lays, 
that all the two-and-thirty ways of writing it are right. 
But the professors would gain more public respect for their 
science if each successive author and each successive 
volume did not so violently contrast with its predecessor. 

Mr. Jones, who is one of the younger lecturers at Glasgow 
University, besides writing quite sensibly, and even ably, 


on the immediate financial effects of the present war, 
subjects Mr. Norman Angell’s The Great Illusion to a minute 
critical analysis. He has no difficulty in convicting that 
non-economic writer of verbal inaccuracies and of a lax 
and colloquial use of terms. If the German Government 
did completely conquer and annex the British Empire, or 
any part of it, that Government could devise means of 
extracting financial advantage from its conquest, out of 
the accumulated wealth and annual labour of the conquered 
people. We wonder whether Mr. Jones really thinks that 
Mr. Norman Angell has any doubt about it! Nor is the 
effect of the exaction of an indemnity, and, in particular, - 
of the payment of the French Indemnity of £200,000,000 
after 1871, quite so simple and so paradoxical as Mr. Norman 
Angell pictured it. It may be suggested to Mr. Jones, in 
all seriousness, that his work—promising as it is for a first 
production— illustrates two main defects of present-day 
economics, as compared with other sciences. Like so many 
ecouomie writers, he has produced a book not about the 
thing itself, but only about what the other people have said 
about the thing. And, like many other economic writers, 
he has committed what ought to be punished as an offence 
against the comity of students, in publishing a book on a 
limited subject without first reading what has already 
been placed before the world on that subject, summarising, 
however briefly, that which is known, and then indicating 
just what new and additional brick he is placing on the 
Temple of Knowledge. He does not even refer to the far 
more scholarly analysis of indemnities by Mr. H. H. O’Farrell 
(The Franco-German War Indemnity and its Economic 
Results, price 1s.), published two years ago by the very 
Garton Foundation with which Mr. Norman Angell’s work 
is connected. Let him look through the nine pages of 
bibliography thereto appended, and then examine how much 
of ‘his own excellent class lectures needed to be printed as 
new thought. At least, let his second book have an index ! 

There is a verbal grace about Professor Edgeworth’s 
lecture—fluttering around much the same subject as Mr. 
Jones has chosen—which disarms criticism. Can con- 
tending parties, be they industrial bargainers or warring 
peoples, find any common principle by which to adjust 
their differences? After a wealth of quotations and subtle 
allusions that recalls Lord Acton, Professor Edgeworth 
puts his finger on the “ point on the line which I have 
described as the range of arbitration such that the sum of 
all the satisfactions derived by the two parties from the 
bargain should be a maximum ” (p. 23). Unhappily he has 
not much to tell us of how to find that golden point. “ The 
machinery of pacification yields good will as a by-product, 
which has the peculiar property of causing the machinery 
to work more smoothly ” (p. 32). But the professor is 
concerned lest the world’s store of energy should eventually 
give out, and starving peoples fight for the few bones that 
remain. 

What shall we say of Mr. J. Taylor Peddie, F.S.S., as a 
contributor to ceonomie science? Frankly, what he 
writes has no value to the economic student—-scareely, 
indeed, any sense. “It is quite clear,” he says, “ that 
Germany must lose the fight which she has entered upon, 
and it is also clear that she will have to pay very heavy 
war costs and indemnities to her opponents.” This means, 
he adds, that German workmen will get lower wages ; and 
“this is a serious position for those who are engaged in 
British industry.” The terrible result of defeat to Germany 
will be “* that her costs of production will be on a much lower 
level than those which prevailed prior to the declaration of 
war” (p. 2). His remedy is, not an equally serious defeat 
of the British Empire which would apparently put our 
happy industrialists in the same prosperous position, but the 
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application of science to industry. A big dose of science 
will seemingly put us in as bad a way as if we had had to 
pay “ very heavy war costs and indemnities ” to Germany 
and Austria! With much that is said by the author and 
the distinguished men of science who contribute supple- 
mentary chapters to his little book, on the importance of 
scientifically training our managers and directors, and of 
enormously extending higher education, we can all agree 
(though not always for their reasons). But what is evi- 
dently to an Englishman the nauseous dose will not be 
rendered more palatable by such an extraordinary economic 
delusion as that a defeated and financially ruined Germany 
will, by reason of its very ruin, be all the better able to 
compete for the international trade of the world. Naturally, 
the cloven hoof of “ Tariff Reform ” peeps out. Apparently 
the manufacturers are to fix the import duties on the articles 
competing with their products. If a ‘“ General Tariff” 
should be necessary in very special cases, ‘‘ who,” it is asked, 
“are better able to judge than the specialists—i.e., those 
directly concerned ? ” 

The three publications of the Harvard University Press 
are excellent examples of a series of economic studies 
which stands, perhaps, highest among all those of its con- 
tinent. Inareally admirable monograph—to be commended 
as an example of method—Professor Taussig examines, with 
a great wealth of statistical and industrial detail, what has 
actually been the result of the United States Protective 
Tariff on the American industries of sugar, iron and steel, 
silk, cotton, and woollens. A quarter of a century ago he 
theorised and tentatively predicted. Now he examines the 
facts. His general conclusion is that the principles laid 
down by the orthodox Free Trade economists can be shown 
to have been borne out by the actual results. If the nation 
wants that sort of thing the Protective Tariff will produce 
it, at a cost which the economists certainly did not under- 
estimate. In silk, however, “‘ there has been at least some 
approach to a successful application of protection to young 
industries ” (p. 257), and John Stuart Mill’s much maligned 
admission may perhaps have been accurate. In _ this 
case the burden of the protective duties has been much less 
than their amount would indicate. In all the other cases 
the burden has been even greater. 

Professor Carver’s book is a series of pleasantly written, 
sensible, and humane essays on competition and justice, 
interest and “ Single Tax,” the “ cure for poverty,” Social 
Service, and the like—all significant of the trend of American 
economic thought towards the Socialism of the Fabian 
Society. 

Certainly, something of the sort is badly needed in the 
United States if that nation is to surmount the difficulties 
revealed by Professor Jones’s monograph on the Anthracite 
Coal Combination. The way in which, under a system of 
private property in the means of production and unfettered 
“freedom of competition,” the coalowners and the railway 
companies are able to make themselves economically 
dominant over consumers and miners alike, subjecting them 
to just what amount of tribute they will stand without 
revolution, presents the hardest possible nut to be cracked 
by a Jeffersonian Democracy. How, under “ freedom of 
competition,” is individual freedom to survive ? The answer 
would take us out of economics into Political Science ; or, 
as Herbert Spencer might have said, from social statics to 
socialism. 

We ought cordially to welcome the rise of a school of 
Indian economic writers. Nothing has been worse for Indian 
education than the imposition upon the Hindoos of the 
dry bones of English economics, which, in another clime 
and amid entirely different industrial surroundings, are 
as arid as desert sands. The useful preliminary works of 


R. C. Dutt, Pramathanath Banerjee, J. N. Sarkar, and 
others—not to forget the economic writings of Ranade, 
Ghokale, and Mr. Dadhaboy Naoroji—are beginning to 
be followed by others. Professor Stanley Jevons has gone 
to Allahabad, determined to start native research into 
Indian economic conditions. His Inaugural Address is an 
attempt to stimulate and encourage the study of the concrete 
economic relations of Indian industrial society. It is pleasant 
to hear of his high hopes of both Hindoo and Mussulman 
advanced students and of the encouragement afforded by 
both the Imperial and Provincial Governments. 

One of India’s economic problems is tackled with ability 
by Mr. Doraiswami, who wants a State Bank for India, 
in order more effectively to “ mobilise credit,”’ and free the 
Indian Government from its dependence on the Presidency 
Banks and the London financial houses. Mr. Doraiswami 
has produced a good historical summary of what has been 
said and done for a hundred years in the currency, debt, 
and banking systems of India; and his criticisms and pro- 
posals are sound. This little book deserves to be known. 


THE PREVENTION OF WAR 


Towards International Government. By J. A. Horson. 
George Allen & Unwin, 2s. 6d, net. 


The most unpleasant form of sympathy may be, we all 
know, criticism, but it is often none the less genuine. The 
criticism which we have to make on Mr. Hobson’s proposals 
for the founding of International Government and for the 
prevention of war certainly arises from a very genuine 
sympathy. With nine-tenths of the opinions, as well as of 
the feelings, expressed in this book we find ourselves in 
complete agreement. Mr. Hobson’s analysis of the causes 
of wars, of foreign policy and diplomacy and their un- 
democratic foundations, and of international structure, is 
for the most part admirable ; and yet we find ourselves in 
profound disagreement with some of his most important 
conclusions. 

Up to a certain point the problem of international govern- 
ment is an easy one. One can indeed predict with some 
certainty the lines upon which international structure will 
develop, if it is ever going to develop at all. A loose federa- 
tion of independent States will be formed, having an inter- 
national court administering international law, and a council 
or councils before which disputes which cannot be disposed 
of by the administration of that law will be brought for 
settlement. With much, though not with all, that Mr. 
Hobson has to say about arbitration, “ justiciable *’ disputes, 
and an international tribunal, we agree ; it is when he comes 
to deal with the council that he seems to us to take the 
wrong turning. In the first place he makes the old, old 
mistake of the reformer which permits the conservative 
with some justice to raise the cry of “ visionary!” A man 
is not a visionary because he aims at an ideal, but he is 
one if he does not see that in practice there are several 
steps between his ideal and this crazy world of to-day. It 
is not Utopian but quite practical to lay down the conditions 
of international government which would be necessary to 
prevent wars absolutely; one only becomes a visionary 
when one confuses those conditions with the first practicable 
step to be taken, here and now, towards their attainment. 
Now Mr. Hobson sees that one of the necessary conditions 
for the total prevention of warfare is that the relations of 
States shall no longer be in the hands of the present small 
diplomatic caste with its medieval traditions of national 
antagonism and irresponsible secrecy. It is almost certainly 
true to say that there will always be danger of war unless 
the strong hand of public opinion is placed firmly upon 
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the neck of those who conduct our international affairs. 
This, then, is one of the ideals at which as practical men 
we should aim ; but because Mr. Hobson is aiming at it he 
allows it to distort his vision of the first step towards it. He 
proposes, at least for the Western nations, that the Inter- 
national Council, to be established after the war, which will 
settle the most inflammatory non-justiciable disputes and act 
as an international executive, should be composed not of 
_ persons like Foreign Ministers and Ambassadors, who repre- 
sent the Governments of States, but of persons elected to 
represent the people comprised within each State. By this 
really unnecessary proposal he immediately makes an inter- 
national council Utopian. The whole of international and 
national organisation is based to-day upon the intercourse of 
one State with another being always conducted by persons 
representing the responsible Governments. The effect of 
direct popular election under existing conditions would be 
to deprive the council of the practical authority it might 
otherwise have, since its members would be independent of 
the Governments which alone in the last resort could enforce 
its decisions. Therefore if the International Council is 
going to be, as it should be and as it is in Mr. Hobson’s 
scheme, really the central and supreme authority in an 
international organisation, the only conceivable constitu- 
tion of it to-day is that it should be constituted of repre- 
sentatives of the Governments of States. How each State 
chooses its representatives must be left entirely to the 
States themselves. Nine out of ten would probably to-day 
send members of their diplomatic service to represent them. 
That, we freely admit, would be unfortunate ; but it is none 
the less true that you will never get an International Council 
established if you aim at making diplomatists and Foreign 
Ministers ineligible for it because they are ‘“‘ undemocratic ” 
persons, They may be; but we suggest that the practical 
procedure is not to try to make your International Council 
democratic by barring these persons from it, but to start at 
the other end and democratise your Foreign Ministers and 
diplomatic services. 

Mr. Hobson’s method of exposition has not succeeded in 
making very clear what exactly the functions of his Inter- 
national Council would be. We gather that it would make 
international laws, would have the power of deciding every 
dispute of a non-justiciable nature or which had not been 
settled by a Committee of Conciliation, would deal in fact 
with any matter which it chose to regard as within its 
purview, and would be empowered to enforce its decisions 
by its executive officers and the combined naval and military 
forces of the constituent nations. Here again, if Mr. Hobson 
is merely formulating the conditions precedent to making 
war impossible, most people will agree with him; but if 
our object is to prepare the way for that by preventing wars 
in the next twenty-five years we certainly do not agree 
that a council with such unlimited powers is desirable. It 
is difficult to see what under Mr. Hobson’s scheme would 
prevent his council interfering in the internal affairs of a 
nation, but surely the time has hardly come at which it 
would, for example, be safe for the British Empire to allow 
countries like Russia and Austria to interfere in any way 
with the treatment of the Press, Religions, or Nationalities 
within the Empire. 

An even more serious objection can be made to Mr. 
Hobson’s whole conception of what International Govern- 
ment should be. He appears to aim at establishing a council, 


an organ of International Government, in which the repre- 
sentatives shall not merely represent the interests of the 
several nations but the interests of the Cosmos. By doing so 
he disregards the whole evolution of human government. 
The highest form of government so far evolved is the repre- 
sentative form. 


It always possesses an organ which is 





composed of persons whose nominal duty at all events is 
to represent the interests of the units of society. Where 
society is comparatively homogeneous, as for example in 
Great Britain, representatives tend more and more to regard 
themselves as responsible for the interests not merely of 
their own constituents but of the whole nation; but the 
evolution towards this ideal cannot be forced, it can only 
arise as a consequence of increasing homogeneity of interests 
and sentiments. But obviously the at present immature 
Society of Nations is, and will be for an indefinite period, 
heterogeneous in the extreme. It is useless therefore to 
attempt to get an International Council—which would be 
a rudimentary Parliament of Nations—composed of men 
who would consider and decide questions as impartial 
arbitrators. To create a United States of Europe straight 
away would probably be an easier task. The representatives 
of States must still for many years represent the interests 
of States—their authority, indeed, will depend upon their 
doing so—and International Government, unfortunately, 
will largely consist, as nearly all government consists, of 
compromises, peacefully enforced, between  cenflicting 
interests. 


A LATIN ANTHOLOGY 
A Book of Latin Verse. Collected by H. W. Garrop. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. 

In these days the classics of Greece and Rome are on their 
trial ; they are hated by the “ practical ” man and many men 
of science, who see no good in them, or in the English lan- 
guage either. This prejudice, largely founded on ignorance, 
is partly due to classical scholars themselves. They stand 
over their learning as if it were their luggage at a crowded 
railway station, and they waste time on extravagant theories 
and emendations when they might be giving the world a 
chance to realise the greatness of Greece and Rome, examples 
of qualities in which our boasted civilisation is surpassed. 
Why were the Romans so patriotic? What did they 
believe ? Did they drink and swear or gamble like the man 
in the street to-day ? These are the sort of the queries that 
interest us. 

Much remains to be done in the mere publication of 
classical texts at a reasonable price and in a scholarly form ; 
but of recent years the old pedantry seems on the wane. 
We are grateful to Mr. Garrod for his Anthology clad in 
the green which is covering a growing field of excellent Oxford 
translations. A few years ago he published another which 
was more elaborate. This is, we think, more satisfactory 
for the ordinary lover of Latin, who will find many favourites 
and much that is unfamiliar both in the earlier period and the 
later. Concise notes are added about difficulties, and there 
is no fuss about various readings. The last piece carries us 
down to 500 a.p. 

Mr. Garrod has both taste and knowledge, though his 
Introduction is not free from the exaggerations of the clever 
young man. The “ Zneid ” as a mere record of battle and 
adventure is often second-hand and unconvincing. To say 
“‘ Every line of Virgil is sensitive with some divine unrest, 
some unsatisfied longing,” is gross exaggeration. Mr. Garrod 
thinks it wrong “to read the AEneid in lengths”; so he 
misses it out entirely, and we miss the highest exposition of 
the “ divine unrest ” in the Sixth Book. We are grateful, 
however, for the Orpheus and Eurydice of the Fourth 
Georgic, which is an exquisite gem of Latin ; we should have 
been glad to have from the same poem Virgil’s old rustic as 
a companion to Claudian’s picture of a rustic recluse (No. 199) 
read last by the reviewer in a quaint collection of rural Latin, 
the utility of which was guaranteed by Louis, King of France 
and Navarre, in 1707. 
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We learn also from Mr. Garrod that “ Gallus, the first 
great Augustan, remains in Alexandrinism to the last.” One 
would gather from this that sufficient of his work was 
extant to form a judgment on it. Here, and occasionally 
elsewhere, Mr. Garrod expects too much from the reader. 
But the pieces are so well and widely chosen that we ought 
not to complain of anything. Also many of them belong to 
the great tradition of the world: we are reminded, for 
instance, in looking over these pages, of Addison’s best trans- 
lation and Thackeray’s favourite quotation. Schoolmasters 
who have learnt English can give such details to their pupils. 
Teachers will find a useful “‘ Table of Roman Poetry ” at the 
end, and may note that all the four masterly collections of 
less-known verse referred to are due to foreign scholars. 


WILHELM II. 


The Psychology of the Kaiser. By Morton Prince. 
Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. 


It is not often that the whole of a book—arguments, 
conclusions and all—will go into a few lines of print; and 
when this happens it is not commonly a good sign. It 
usually means that the book need not have been written. 
Here is a little book by Dr. Morton Prince on the Kaiser : 
a good subject, a famous psychologist—one opens it with 
curiosity. Dr. Morton Prince has made a name by dragging 
into light and classifying the obscurer movements of the 
mind. He is one of the explorers of the subconscious and 
the part it plays in character and motive. Surely he 
will, we think, tell us things about the Kaiser we should 
never have guessed for ourselves, and at a first glance such 
expectations seem likely to be fulfilled. ‘The Kaiser's 
obsession a subconscious phobia,” “The Kaiser’s self- 
regarding sentiment”: these are headlines which may 
well be plumb-lines for sounding the depths. But, unfor- 
tunately, all that he does tell us comes to this: that the 
Kaiser believes in the divine right of the Hohenzollerns, 
that his position has tended to foster in him a mystical 
arrogance, and that his abhorrence of Social Democracy has 
been intensified to a greater degree than he is probably 
aware of himself by fear that it may overthrow his dynasty. 
This is set out in a very orderly fashion, as though the steps 
by which thought proceeds to such a conclusion require care. 
In Section I. we are shown by quotations that the Kaiser 
has reprobated German Social Democracy with singular 
virulence. In Section II. we are shown that he has immense 
political powers, which in themselves negative democratic 
government; in Section ITI. that he believes in his divine 
right; in IV. that his position as autocratic head of the 
army makes his political privileges realities; in V. and VI. 
that his belief in his divine right, and the obsequiousness 
with which he is treated, have made him proud, vain, and 
self-confident to an unusual degree ; in VII. that the pro- 
gress of the Social Democratic party in Germany is in the 
first place a movement to secure democratic government ; 
and in VIII. thet the Kaiser fears as well as disapproves 
of Social Democracy, and that his attitude towards it is one 
of aggressive self-defence. What has the science of psychology 
to do with all this ? Surely it required no lamp trimmed by 
the latest research into the depths of human character to 
illuminate these propositions. Yet had not Dr. Prince been 
a student of psychology, it is probable that this book would 
not have been written, Had he not been in possession of 
a vocabulary which supplied new terms for familiar things, 
he could not have thought it worth while. His terminology 
has hidden from him the fact that he has nothing new to 
contribute. To say about the Kaiser that his attitude 
towards Social Democracy is one of aggressive self-defence 


would not seem to him accurate enough; he prefers to say 
that it has “‘ induced in him a defence reaction [italicising 
these words] of an intensely emotional character”; and 
instead of saying that he fears as much as he hates it, Dr. 
Prince prefers “ his real obsession is an unconscious phobia ”’ 
(again underlining). Terms like “ ego-centric sentiment of 
fear” or “ positive and negative self-feeling ” may be more 
scientific, but they are dangerous both to writers and readers, 
for they hide from them the fact that what they describe is 
so familiar already as hardly to be worth comment. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The World of H. G. Wells. By Van Wyck Brooks. Fisher Unwin. 
4s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Van Wyck Brooks is an American who has already written an 
intelligent book on John Addington Symonds. He somewhat startles 
us at the beginning by telling us that Mr. Wells is the Matthew Arnold 
de nos jours. The thought that some future Mrs. Humphry Ward 
may call Mr. Wells ** Uncle Henry ” seriously perturbs us. But there 
is something in the comparison between the propagandist of “ sweetness 
and light ’” and the prophet of “ love and fine thinking.” Each wrote 
freely not merely on politics, criticism and religion, but also on educa- 
tion ; each reserved his deepest loathing for the fat and sluggish Philis- 
tine ; and 


everywhere in these so superficially dissimilar writings is exhibited 
the same fine dissatisfaction, the same faith in ideas and standards, 
the same dislike of heated bungling, plunging, wilfulness, and con- 
fusion : even the same predominant contempt for most things that 
are, the same careful vagueness of ideal. 


We begin to think, after Mr. Brooks has further elaborated his 
argument, that the only difference between Mr. Wells and Matthew is 
that the former's side-whiskers are rather less pronounced than those 
of his spiritual twin. Mr. Brooks says a good many intelligent things. 
He points out that the only fundamental difference between Mr. Wells’s 
Utopia and the present world is that “* every individual in it has been 
started right, in the degree in which the collective knowledge of the 
world has rendered that possible.” He finds that Mr. Wells's whole 
strength lies in his intellect, and that he is “ at bottom a sceptic”’ : 
he admires greatly and praises discriminatingly the fine work Mr. 
Wells has done, but he is not a mere panegyrist. Mr. Wells's per- 
manent hgpe, he says, is the creation of “ a national collective-minded 
aristocracy.” His danger is that he tends to pin his faith on mere 
English gentlemen, “the men who can and the men who never do.” 
He has fallen, says Mr. Brooks, under the influence of that Circe of the 
English imagination, and it has led him off the track : 


Is it possible to ignore the fact that since he wrote The New 
Machiavelli the work of Wells has lived on its capital, and lost the 
passionate curiosity and personal conviction that made him the 
force he was in our epoch? Always unwilling to check his talent 
and publish only the results of his genuine mental progress, he has 
become, in spite of splendid moments, too much of the common pro- 
fessional novelist, dealing with levels and phases of life where he 
obviously does not belong, astray from his own natural point of 
intense contact with things. 


One does not expect books about living authors to be masterpieces, 
but Mr. Brooks's is unusually interesting, and actually does help to 
clarify one’s ideas about his author. 


German Culture, Past and Present. By E. Betronr Bax. Allen 
& Unwin. 4s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Belfort Bax is the author of books on the Anabaptist movement 
and the Peasants’ Revolt. He has now rehashed (there is no need to 
use a more respectful word) these works and added introductory and 
final chapters. It is possible to read German Culture with some enjoy- 
ment, just as it is virtually impossible for some of us to read anything 
about Martin Luther without enjoyment. But it is not possible to 
get from the book any coherent idea of German culture, present or past. 
Mr. Bax describes a few medieval episodes, and then leaps from 
Anabaptism to Wilhelm II. The cultural importance of the reign of 
Friedrich II. is not even hinted at. The most unpleasant effect of 
the war upon current literature is not a decrease in the number of 
books written, but the unfortunate fact that the same book is being 
written so many times over. Mr. Bax talks about the “ mechanical 
hardness and brutality ” of the modern German, and his deterioration 
since 1870, in the tones of a clergyman upbraiding Prussia for her loss 
of religion. The author's militant atheism being what it is, we are 
surely entitled to expect a less conventional denunciation from him. 
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The New Slavery. By H. Percy Scorr. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Scott is a Canadian full of indignation and quotations from 
newspapers about the high cost of food in his country, where prices 
soared, even before the war, to heights almost incredible, in view 
of local conditions. He advocates co-operation of consumers and 
legislation to deal with profiteering combinations. He describes 
very amusingly a crusade undertaken by him in Canada with the object 
of getting up enthusiasm for consumers’ clubs. Audiences, apparently, 
refused to congregate, and nothing happened ; but we venture to believe, 
on Mr. Scott’s own evidence, that the organisation of his crusade was 
not calculated to induce people to attend his meetings. We wonder, 
with our weekly meat-bill before us, what is the author’s authority 
for declaring that “ the experience of England and France proves that 
prices can be kept fairly stable where laws against extortion through 
combines and monopolies prevail.” 


THE CITY 
Mos have been very much depressed. The 


Russian news has been only a secondary influence, 

the prime cause being the fact that most of the 
money available for investment has gone into the War Loan 
and investors have simply not come forward. There were 
fears that a minimum price would be fixed in the new War 
Loan; this would have been disastrous to the Stock 
Exchange and would have had a very bad effect upon the 
public also, for with a minimum price there can be no free 
market; it is satisfactory, therefore, that an official 
announcement should have been made to the effect that 
there was no intention at present to fix a minimum. At the 
same time, however, business in the new Loan will not take 
place as early as was anticipated. It was at first intended 
to start directly the last Allotment Letters had been posted, 
which would have been the end of last week, but it has now 
been decided to wait until the 29th instant. Until then 
subscribers to the six hundred millions odd will not know 
the market value of their holding. The old War Loan is 
still weak at 928; the issue price was 95. As £100 of this 
stock, plus £5 in cash, can be exchanged for £100 of the 
new War Loan up to 30th October, provided the holder 
has £100 of the new Loan, fully paid, and as at its present 
price it includes an interest payment of £1 10s. 11d. on 
ist September, it is an attractive purchase. If the price 
of the old War Loan is to be taken as a criterion, dealings 
in the new Loan would, at the present time, be on the basis 
of between 98 and 99 per cent. 

* * * 

A revival in business is not likely until dealings do take 
place in the new War Loan. When that occurs, however, 
activity in some sections should be resumed, for some 
people are making money which, sooner or later, will find 
its way into negotiable securities. Meanwhile investors 
who have funds available at the present time have the 
opportunity of their lives of picking up cheaply some good 
investment stocks among those which are not restricted 
by minimum prices. Among foreign and American railway 
stocks, certain British industrial and shipping shares and 
rubber companies’ shares, there are some quite remarkable 
bargains to be picked up, the prospects of which are improved 
rather than otherwise by the likelihood of a long war. 
Speaking generally, American bonds, except those of short 
maturities, are not likely to rise, but one or two of the bonds 
which are convertible at the holder’s option into common 
shares are attractive; such a bond is the 4 per cent. 
Convertible Gold Bond of the Southern Pacific Company. 
These are repayable at par on Ist June, 1929, but are 
convertible into common stock at 130 dol. per share any 
time up to Ist June, 1919. The conversion right is not 
at present of value, but a four years’ option of this nature is 
always worth having; and as the 500 dol. bond can be 
bought for about £86, including a full six months’ interest, 
payable on Ist September, a good profit on repayment 
at par fourteen years hence is appreciable. The yield on 
the present price is 4} per cent., but, allowing for the profit 
on redemption, about 6 per cent. 


There is in Paris a most flourishing and energetic British 
Chamber of Commerce, which has been in existence for 
forty-one years. The report covering last year shows that 
the Chamber has a membership of 861, of whom about 
two-thirds are in the United Kingdom. During the War 
the Chamber has been most useful to its members, and its 
weekly War Bulletin contains more practical information 
and hints facilitating trade between two countries than 
anything I have come across. Although the annual report 
covers the War period, the most interesting part is the 
account it contains of the sixth International Congress of 
Chambers of Commerce which was held at the Sorbonne, 
Paris, in June of last year. In the supplement to Taz New 
STATESMAN, May 8th, particular attention was paid to the 
growth of the Postal Cheque and Postal Transfer system. 
At the Congress referred to a report was presented pointing 
out that the Postal Cheque was in use in Australia, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Luxemburg, Japan and Belgium, and would 
shortly be in operation in Holland, Italy and Roumania, 
and it ended up with the suggestion that an international 
service of Postal Cheques should be arranged, the difficulties 
as to the fixation of rates of exchange and the division of 
expenses of the different international services to be arranged 
by an international clearing house. To facilitate operations 
with such few countries of importance as had not yet 
adopted such a system of allowing Post Office Bank deposi- 
tors to draw cheques, the Postal Cheque service could in 
each country remain in relation with the private banks. A 
delegate from London typically emphasised the magnitude 
of the Money Order and Postal Order Service in England, 
and stated that “‘ the English Government would not adopt 
any Postal Cheque service that might compete with the 
Banks.” This notwithstanding, the Congress adopted the 
report. The War Loan has brought into prominence in 
this country the possibilities of the Post Office as a demo- 
cratic banking and financial institution, and one of the 
earliest new services that should be pressed for after the 
War is the creation of a Postal Cheque system. 

* * - 

Although not much is heard of the subject in the Press 
just now, the question of taxation of War profits is much 
discussed in financial circles. Most people are agreed that 
it is fair enough that the State should take a good share 
of any additional profits made through the War, but the 
method adopted will have to be very ingenious if unfairness 
is to be avoided. Certainly it should not be limited to 
undertakings which are employed on Government work, 
for many others are earning largely increased profits either 
by supplying other firms which are engaged on Government 
work, or otherwise as an indirect result of the War. If the 
average profits of the last two or three years are taken as a 
standard, and a proportion of profits earned in excess is 
to be taken by the State, it will become necessary to allow 
for subsequent increases of capital and to distinguish 
between those which were genuine and brought fresh 
capital into the business and those which represented a 
watering of stock, although in the latter case it is sometimes 
difficult to distinguish between pure “ watering” and 
accumulated undistributed profits. Then, those industries 
which, like the shipping trade, for instance, happen to 
have had a boom year during the last two or three years 
would come out well as compared with others, and how 
about a company which during the last two or three years 
has made an annual loss but this year shows a good profit ? 
That some of the War industries do not like the prospect 1s 
evident from the following extract, which is taken from 

one of the excellent weekly reviews of trade in the Birming- 
ham district that appear in the Birmingham Post :— 

The definition of ‘“‘ war profits” will not be easy to arrive at. A 
number of the firms who are making the largest profits to-day live from 
one war to another on the dividends earned during the period of actual 
hostilities. Many of the industries whose maintenance is absolutely 


necessary to the existence of the State organised as at present do little 
more than make expenses in the intervals between wars. 
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Preliminary Announcement. 


COURSE of LECTURES 
AT KING’S HALL 


COURSE OF LECTURES entitled 
“The World After the War” will be 
given at the King’s Hall, Covent Garden, by 
| Bernarp Suaw, and Mr. and Mrs. Sipney 
Wess, on Tuesdays, October 26th, November 
2nd, gth, 16th, 23rd and 30th. The subjects 

| of the Lectures will be as follows :— 


. The Illusions of War. serRNarp sHAW 


. The War and the Spirit of Revolt. 
MRS. SIDNEY WEBB 


. The War and the Control of Wealth. 
SIDNEY WEBB 


1 
2 
3 
4. The War and the Demand for “ The 
5 
6 





Servile State.” MRS. SIDNEY WEBB 


. Diplomacy After the War. 
BERNARD SHAW 





. The Supernational Authority which 
will Prevent War. 


SIDNEY WEBB 
Seats may now be booked. COURSE TICKETS: Numbered and 
Reserved Stalls, £1 Is. ; Numbered and Reserved Back or Gallery 
Seats, 10s. 6d. ; Upper Gallery Seats, 5/-. SINGLE LECTURE 
TICKETS : Numbered and Reserved Stalls, 5/-; Numbered and 
Reserved Back or Gallery Seats, 2s, 6d. ; Upper Gallery Seats, 1/-. 
Applications for tickets should be sent to THE SECRETARY, 
Fabian Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, $.W. 


A FULL SYLLABUS OF THE LECTURES WILL BE ISSUED 




















The FABIAN 
Summer School 


Barrow House, DERWENTWATER 












































The Fabian Summer School will open at Barrow House, 
Keswick,on Saturday] uly31st,and will continuetill Saturday, 
September 11th. The Lecturers and Lectures will include : 
A. Clutton Brock on ‘* The Theory of Disinterestedness "' 
Sir Edwin Pears on “* Turkey i in Europe and Asia Minor "’ 
G. Lowes Dickinson on ‘‘Is War Inevitable?"’; R. Ww. 
Seton Watson on ‘‘ The Future of Austria~Hvngary "’ and 
“The Southern Slavs, Italy and the Adriatic’; J. A. 
Hobson on ‘‘ The Open Door”’; Sir Sydney Olivier on 
“* Certain Factors in Sociological Theory "’ Charles Roden 
ee on “* Nationality and the Settlement "’ ; Julius West 
* Russia’’; Dr. Letitia Fairfield on “ The Education of 
the Adolescent "*; Emil Davies on ‘‘Collectivism and 
Finance after the War'’; H. Snell on ‘‘ The Non-material 
Foundations of Socialism ’ Cc. Squire on *‘ English 
Poetry and the Democratic Movement.’ 


The terms for accommodation, including School fee, are 




































as follows : Per Week. Per Day. 
RESIDENT MEMBERS: << 'S -& @. 
(a) Single-bedded rooms . —— eS 7 6 
(6) Two persons sharing rc room ... 2 0 0 6 3 
(c) bey or four sguend eee 
ow S297 6 5 9 
(d) Colaeaes (men only)... a 2a? 49 
NON-RESIDENT MEMBERS ... 05 0 1 0 


Applications for membership of the School, accompanied 
by a booking fee of 10 shillings per person, should be made 
to the Secretary, Fabian Summer School, 25 Tothill Street, 
Westminster, from whom a full prospectus may be obtained. 










PEACE AT ONCE 
BY 


6d. CLIVE BELL [ 64. ] 
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THE NATIONAL LABOUR PRESS LTD. 
30, BLACKFRIARS STREET, MANCHESTER 








OOTHAM SCHOOL ‘(Under the management of the Society 

of Friends). Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 

in the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.).. THE AUTUMN 

TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 2ist. Full particulars of the School may be 
obtained from the Head Master, Bootham School, York. 





TYPE WRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, Tel, 
Central 1565. 








FOR SALE. 
ON THE SOUTH DOWNS. 
HARMING SMALL HOUSE, every modern convenience; 
electric light, direct water, garage, telephone, tennis lawn, bath (h. and c.) ; 
two reception (one exceptionally large, with cosy ingle-nook), dining recess. four 
bedrooms ; south aspect; spacious Loggia, commanding glorious views ; 400 ft. up, 
but sheltered position. Highest sunshine record in England. Near Golf Links 
Good postal, rail. and shopping facilities. Price Freehold, only £925; easy terms if 
desired.—Apply Crrprs, © Arcana,"’ Worthing. 






















The yearly Subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/— abroad ; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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TO THOSE WILLING TO HELP 


IN GETTING 


MORE LIGHT ON THE PROB- 
LEMS OF WAR AND PEACE, 
POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC 


The Fabian Research Department, which has in hand certain 


important investigations, appeals 
work to be carried on, and 


HE investigations in progress are under the 

direction of Committees, dealing respectively 
with the possible means of preventing future war, 
with the improvement in organisation both of Trade 
Unions and of Professional Associations, and with 
Unemployment and other forms of Insurance; and 
there are also Joint Committees with the Fabian 
Women’s Group on the problem of Labour after 
the War, especially with regard to the return of 
men from the Colours ; and with the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trades Union Congress and 
the Executive Committee of the Labour Party 
for a Labour Year Book. The subjects under 
enquiry include the organisation of the several 
industries and professions, including methods of 
remuneration and the adjustment of disputes; the 
working of the different forms of Co-operation and 
Government Enterprise; the problems connected 
with agriculture and rural industry ; the social effect 
of the National Insurance Act, Industrial Insurance 
and Compensation for Industrial Accidents; the 
position of women in industry and the professions ; 
and the experiments in, or possible machinery for, 
Arbitration and Conciliation in disputes between 
independent Sovereign States. There is also in pre- 
paration a Labour Year Book, undertaken at the 
request of and in conjunction with the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trades Union Congress and the 
Labour Party, affording, in seven parts, the detailed 
statistical information on industrial and govern- 
mental organisation required by the Trade Union 
official and Labour organiser. Opportunity can be 
given to willing volunteers to work at social investi- 
gation under competent guidance in these or other 
subjects. A considerable collection of information 
has been made, and is being continually increased ; 
and volunteers willing to give a few hours a week will 
be instructed in handling such material, either at the 
office or in their own homes. Though full member- 
ship of the Research Department is confined to 
members of the Fabian Society, Associates need only 
express general sympathy with the work, and those 
volunteering personal help are accepted whatever 
their opinions, without being committed to any 
conclusions. Associates and Subscribers to the 
Research Department may enjoy the advantages of 
the Fabian Common Rooms for a small additional 
subscription. 


both for funds to enable the 
for volunteers to share in it. 


The following publications indicate the nature of 
the work already done : 


THE RURAL PROBLEM. By H. D. Harsen. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 

INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION IN 
By W. Srernen Sanvers, [ Out of Print.} 

THE WORKING OF THE NATIONAL IN- 
SURANCE ACT, 1911. Draft Report by Sipney Wess. 
Price ts. 

INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 
Price 15. 

CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION AND PROFIT- 
SHARING (being Part I. of the Report on the Control of 
Industry). By Srpney and Beatrice Wess. Price 2s. 6d. 

PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 
(Fabian Tract. No.173). By C. Asumore Baxer. Price 1d. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT (being Part II. 


of the Report on the Control of Industry), By Sipney and 
Beatrice Wess. Price ts. 


STATE AND MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISE (being 
Part III. of the Report on the Control of Industry). By 
Sipney and Beatrice Wess. (Supplement to Tuk New 
Statesman of May 8th. Price 18.) 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PREVENTION OF WAR. 


Part I. and Part II. (Supplements 0 Tut New Statssman of 
July 10th and July 17th. Price 6d. each.) 

The Labour Year Book, issued under the auspices 
of the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union 
Congress, the Executive Committee of the Labour 
Party, and the Fabian Research Department, will be 
published in the Autumn. 

Informal discussions on subjects under investigation 
are arranged in the Fabian Hall, 25 Tothill Street, at 
which visitors are welcome. 

Donations or annual subscriptions for the expenses 
of printing, postage, travelling, etc., and for the neces- 
sary office staff, are urgently required. A separate 
“Printing Fund” has been established—not yet 
adequate in amount—to be drawn on only for pub- 
lishing the results of the Department’s work, and to be 
replenished from the proceeds. Sums presented may, 
if desired, be allocated to special subjects. 

Further particulars will be given to applicants, per- 
sonally or by letter, at the offices of the Research 
Department, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster. 


GERMANY. 


By Sipney Wess. 


G. Bernarp Suaw, Chairman. 
Stpney Wess, Vice-Chairman. 
G. P. Buizarp, Hon. Secretary. 


R. P. Arnot, 
Secretary. 
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